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GOTTFRIED KINKEL; 


A LIFE IN THREE PICTURES. 


PICTURE THE FIRST. 

Tue winter of 1844 was a severe one’ in 
Germany. Both sides of the Rhine, for many 
miles between Coblenz and Cologne, were 
frozen hard enough to bear a horse and 
cart ; and even the centre, save and except 
a thin stream where the current persisted 
in displaying its urgent vitality, was covered 
over with thin ice, or a broken film that was 
constantly endeavouring to unite and con- 
solidate its quivering flakes and particles. 
We were staying in Bonn at this time. All 
the Englishmen in the town, who were 
skaters, issued forth in pilot-coats or dread- 
nought pea-jackets, and red worsted comfort- 
ers, with their skates dangling over their 
shoulders. Holding their aching noses in 
their left hands, they ran and hobbled through 
the slippery streets, and made their way out 
at the town-gates near the University. They 
were on the way to Popplesdorf—a little 
village about a mile distant from Bonn. We 
were among them ;—red comforter round 
neck—skates over shoulder. 

The one great object in this little village is 
asomewhat capacious and not unpicturesque 
edifice called the Schloss, or Castle, of Pop- 
plesdorf. The outer works of its fortifications 
are a long avenue of trees, some pretty fir 
groves and wooded hills, numerous vineyards, 
and a trim series of botanic gardens. The 
embrasures of its walls are armed with 
batteries of learned tomes; its soldiers are 
erudite professors and doctors who have 
chambers there; students discourse on phi- 
losophy and art, and swords and beer, and 
smoke for ever on its peaceful drawbridge ; 
and, on the wide moat which surrounds it, 
Englishmen in red comforters—at the time 
whereof we now speak—are vigorously skating 
with their accustomed gravity. This scene 
was repeated daily for several weeks, in the 
winter of 1844, 

One morning, issuing forth on the same 
serious business of life, we perceived that the 
peasantry of Popplesdorf, who have occasion to 
come to Bonn every market-day, had contrived 
to enliven the way and facilitate the journey 
by the gradual construction of a series of 
capital long slides. We stood and contemplated 


these lengthy curves, and sweeps, and strange 
twisting stripes of silver, all gleaming in the 
morning sun, and soon arrived at the con- 
viction that it was no doubt the pleasantest 
market-pathway we had ever seen. No one 
was coming or going at this moment; for 
Popples is but a little dorf, and the traffic is 
far from numerous, even at the busiest hours. 
Now, there was a peculiar charm in the clear 
shining solitude of the scene, which gave us, 
at once, an impression of loneliness combined 
with the brightest paths of life and activity. 

And yet we gradually began to feel we 
should like to see somebody—student or 
peasant—come sliding his way from Popples- 
dorf. It was evidently the best, and indeed 
the correct mode for our own course to the 
frozen moat of the castle. But before we 
had reached the beginning of the first slide 
(for they are not allowed to be made quite up 
to the town gates), we descried a figure in the 
distance, which, from the course it was taking, 
had manifestly issued from the walls of the 
castle. It was not a peasant—it was not one 
of our countrymen ; be it whom it might, he 
at least took the slides in first-rate style. As 
he advanced, we discerned the figure of a tall 
man, dressed in a dark, long-skirted frock 
coat, buttoned up to the throat, with a low- 
crowned hat, from beneath the broad brim of 
which a great mass of thick black hair fell 
heavily over his, shoulders. Under one arm 
he held a great book and two smaller ones 
closely pressed to his side, while the other hand 
held a roll of paper, which he waved now and 
then in the air, to balance himself in his 
sliding. Some of the slides required a good 
deal of skill; they had awkward twirls half 
round a stone, with here and there a sudden 
downward sweep. Onward he came, and we 
presently recognised him. It was Dr. Gott- 
fried Kinkel, lecturer on Archaeology ; one of 
the most able and estimable of the learned 
men in Bonn. 

Gottfried Kinkel was born in a village 
near Bonn, where his father was a clergy- 
man. He was educated at the Gymnasium of 
Bonn, and during the whole of that period, 
he was especially remarkable, ‘among com- 
panions by no means famous for staid and 
orderly habits, as a very quiet, industrious, 
young man, of a sincerely religious bent of 
mind, which gained for him the notice and 
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regard of all the clergy and the most devout | 
among the inhabitants of the town. His| 
political opinions were liberal; but never | 
went beyond those which were commonly | 
entertained at the time by nearly all men of | 
education. He studied divinity at the Uni-| 
versity, where he greatly distinguished him- | 
self in various branches of learning, and 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. | 

He first preached at Cologne, and with 
great success, his oratory being considered as | 
brilliant as his reasonings were convincing. | 
His sermons were subsequently published, 
and became very popular, and he was chosen | 
as a teacher of Theology in the University of 
Bonn. 

He next turned his attention to the study | 
of the Arts. On this subject he wrote and| 
published a History, and lectured on “ Ancient | 
and Medizval Art,” both in the University 
and other public instutions, with unparalleled 
success and applause. 

His labours at this period, and for a long 
time after, were very arduous, generally occu- 
pying thirteen hoursa day. Being only what | 
is called a “privat-docent,” he did not as 
yet receive any salary at the University ; he | 
was therefore compelled to work hard in| 
various ways, in order to make a small in- 
come. However, he did this very cheerfully. 

But his abandonment of Theology for these 
new studies, caused him the loss of most of| 
his devout friends. They shook their heads, 


and feared that the change denoted a step | 
awry from the true and severely marked 


line of orthodox opinions. They were right ;| 
for he soon after said that he thought the 
purity of religion would be best attained by a| 
separation of Church and State ! 

Dr. Kinkel suffers no small odium for this ; 
but he can endure it. He has uttered an 
honest sentiment, resulting from his past | 
studies ; he has become a highly applauded 
and deservedly esteemed lecturer on another | 
subject ; he is, moreover, one of the best| 
sliders in Bonn, and is now balancing his tall 
figure (as just described) with books under 
one arm, on his way to the University. 

Happy Gottfried Kinkel !—may you have | 
health and strength to slide for many a good 
winter to come !—rare Doctor of Philosophy, 
to feel so much boyish vitality after twenty 
years of hard study and seclusion !—fortunate 
lecturer on Archaeology, to live in a country | 
where the simplicity of manners will allow a 
Professor to slide his way to his class, without | 
danger of being reproved by his grave and 
potent seniors, or of shocking the respectable 
inhabitants of his town !, 


PICTURE THE SECOND. 

The Castle of Popplesdorf commands the | 
most beautiful views of some of the most | 
beautiful parts of Rhenish Prussia ; and the 
very best point from which to look at them, 
is the window of the room that used to be the 
study of Dr. Gottfried Kinkel. That used to 
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be—and is not now—alas, the day! But we 
must not anticipate evils; they will come 
only too soon in their natural course. 

In this room, his library and study, we 
called to Dr. Kinkel. There he sat— 
dressing-gown, slippers, and cloud-compelling 
pipe. ‘The walls were all shelves, the shelves 
all books——some bound, some in boards, 
“some in rags, and some in jags,”—together 
with papers, maps, and scientific instruments 
of brass and of steel. There stood the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman authors; in another divi- 
sion, the Italian and French: on the other 
side, in long irregular ranges, the old German 
and the modern German ; and near at hand, 
the Anglo-Saxon and English. What else, 
and there was much, we had not time to note, 
being called to look out at the window. What 
a window it was !—a simple wooden frame to 
what exquisite and various scenery! Let the 
reader bear in mind, that it is not winter now 
—but a bright morning in May. 

Close beneath the window lay the Botanic 
Gardens, with their numerous parterres of 
flowers, their lines and divisions of shrubs and 
Within a range of a few miles round, 
we looked out upon the peaceful little villages 
of Popplesdorf and Kessenich, and the fertile 
plain extending from Bonn to Godesberg— 
with gentle hills, vales, and ridges, all covered 
with vineyards, whose young leaves gave ¢ 
tender greenness and fresh look of bright and 
joyous childhood to the scenery. Beyond 
them we saw the Kessenicher Héhe, the blue 
slate roofs and steeples of many a little church 
and chapel, and the broad, clear, serpent 
windings of the Rhine, with the grey and 
purple range, in the distance, of the Seven 
Mountains, terminating with the Drachenfels. 
Over the whole of this, with the exception 
only of such soft, delicate, shades and shadows 
as were needful to display the rest, there lay 
a clear expanse of level sunshina, so tender, 
bright, and moveless, as to convey an im- 
pression of bright enchantment, which grew 
upon your gaze, and out of which rapture you 
awoke as from a dream of fairy land, or from 
the contemplation of a scene in some ideal 
sphere. 

Fortunate Dr. Kinkel, to have such a 
window as this! It was no wonder that, 
besides his studies in Theology, in ancient and 
medizval art, and in ancient and modern 
languages—besides writing his History of the 
Arts, and contributing learned papers to 
various periodicals—besides preaching, lec- 
turing, and public and private teaching, his 
soul was obliged to compose a volume of poems 
—and again displease the severely orthodox, 
by the absence of all prayers in verse, and the 


see 


| presence of a devout love of nature. 


For, here, in their placidity, 
Learning and Poesy abide; 

Not slumbering on the unfathomed sea, 
Yet all unconscious of the tide 

That urges on mortality 
In eddies, and in circles wide. 
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Ah, here, the soul can look abroad 
Beyond each cold and narrow stream, 
Enrich’d with gold from mines and ford, 
Brought sparkling to the solar beam ; 
Yet be no miser with its hoard,— 
No dreamer of the common dream, 


Thus sang Dr. Kinkel, in our imperfect 
translation thus inadequately echoed ; and 
here he wrought hard in his vocation, amidst 
the smiles of some of the loveliest of Nature’s 
scenes. 

But besides the possession of all these books, 
and of this wonderful window, Dr. Kinkel 
was yet more fortunate in his domestic rela- 
tions. He was married to an amiable, highly 
educated, and accomplished lady, who endea- 
voured, by all the means in her power, to assist 
his labours, and render them less onerous by 
her own exertions. She was a very fine 
musician, and a superior pianoforte player— 
one of the favourite pupils of Moscheles, and 
afterwards, we believe, of Mendelssohn. She 
divided her time equally between assisting 
her husband, educating their child, and giving 
private lessons in music; and because this 
accomplished hard-working couple did not 
find their energies quite worn out by toiling 
for thirteen hours a day, they gave a private 
concert at the Castle once a month, at which 
a whole opera of Mozart or Weber was often 
gone through—both the instrumental and 


vocal parts being by amateurs, or pupils of 


Madam Kinkel, 

So, once again, we say, notwithstanding all 
these labours, Dr. Kinkel’s life in the Castle 
of Popplesdorf, was that of a fortunate and 
happy man. At this period he was about two 
and thirty years of age. He could not have 
been more ; probably he was less. 


PICTURE THE THIRD. 


Tt is the year 1848, and the Continental 
Revolutions are shaking all the foreign 
thrones. Everybody, not directly or in- 
directly in the pay of a Court, feels that the 
lot of the people should be ameliorated. The 
populations of all nations have borne enormous 
burdens, with extraordinary patience, for a 
very long time—say a thousand years—and 
at last they have no more patience left. But 
what is allthis to abstract thought, to learning 
and science, to poetic raptures and picturesque 
ease ? It has hitherto been regarded as too 
grossly material, or of too coarse and common 
a practicality for the great majority of those 
whose lives were passed in abstract studies 
and refinements, Ay—but this must not 
continue. The world has come to a pass at 
which every soul must awake, and should be 
“up and doing.” 

Dr. Gottfried Kinkel, now, besides his other 
honours and emoluments, and private earn- 
ings, is installed as a salaried Professor in the 
University of Bonn. It cannot be but such a 
man must awake, and take an interest in these 
Continental revolutions which are boiling up 
all round him. Still, it is not likely he will 
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step into the vortex, or approach it. His 
worldly position is strong against it—all his 
interests are against it ; moreover, he has a 
wife, and besides he has now three children. 

Howbeit, Dr. Kinkel does rise with these 
events, and his wife, so far from restraining 
him, feels the same enthusiastic patriotism, 
and exhorts him to step forward, and swell 
the torrent of the time. He feels strongly 
that Prussia should have a constitution; that 
her intellect and sober character deserves a 
constitutional monarchy, like ours in England, 
with such improvements as ours manifestly 
needs, and he places himself at the head of 
the popular party in Bonn, where he delivers 
public orations, the truthful eloquence and 
boldness of which startle, delight, and en- 
courage his audiences, 

He is soon afterwards elected a member of 
the Berlin parliament. He sides with the 
Left, or democratic party ; he advocates the 
cause of the oppressed people and the poor ; 
he argues manfully and perseveringly the real 
interests of all governments, in granting a 
rational amount of liberty, showing that in 
the present stage of the moral world, it is the 
only thing to prevent violence, and to secure 
good order, His speeches breathe a prophetic 
spirit. 

The revolution gathers fuel, more rapidly 
than can be well disposed, and it takes fire 
at Baden. The flames reach near and far— 
many are irresistibly attracted. They have 
seen, and too well remember, the faithlessness 
and treachery of governments—they believe 
the moment has come to strike a blow which 
shall gain and establish’ the constitutional 
liberty they seek. Dr. Kinkel immediately 
leaves his Professorship ; he believes he 
ought now to join those who wield the sword, 
and peril their lives in support of their 
principles. He proposes to hasten to Baden, 
to defend the Constitution framed by the 
Frankfort parliament. His patriotic wife 
consents, and in the evening he takes leave of 
her, and of his sleeping children. 

It must not be concealed that with this 
strong feeling in favour of a constitutional 
monarchy, there was an infusion of principles 
of a more sweeping character; nor would it 
be going too far to say that amidst the insur- 
gents of Baden were some who entertained 
opinions not far removed from red republi- 
canism. Be this as it may, we are persuaded 
that Dr. Kinkel’s political principles and aims 
were purely of a constitutional character, 
however he may have been drawn into the 
fierce vortex of men and’ circumstances which 
surrounded him. 

Dr. Kinkel serves for eleven days in a 
free corps in Baden, where the army of 
the insurgents have assembled. At the com- 
mencement of the battle, he is wounded, and 
taken prisoner with arms in his hands. The 
sequel of these struggles is well enough 
known; but the fate of the prisoners who 
survived their wounds, must be noticed. 
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According to the Prussian law, Dr. Kinkel 
should have been sentenced to six years’ con- 
finement as a state prisoner. This sentence 
is accordingly passed upon the other pri- 
soners ; and with a wise and commendable 
clemency many are set free after a short time. 
But as Dr. Kinkel is a man of high education 
and celebrity, it is thought best to give him 
a very severe punishment, according to the 
old ignorance of what is called “making an 
example,” —as if this sort of example did 
not provoke and stimulate, rather than deter 
others ; and, as if clemency were not only one 
of the noblest attributes of royalty, but one 
of its best safeguards in its effect on the 
feelings of a people. 

Dr. Kinkel is, accordingly, sentenced to } 
imprisoned for life in a fortress, as a state 
criminal ; and away he is carried. 

But now comes into play the anger and 
resentment of many of those who had once 
so much admired Kinkel, and held him up 
as a religious champion, until the woeful day 
when he left preaching for the study of 
the arts ; and the yet more woeful, not to call 
it diabolical hour, when he announced his 
opinion that a separation of Church and 
State might be the best course for both. 
After a series of intrigues, the enemies of 
Kinkel induce the King to alter the sen- 
tence ; but in order to avoid the appearance 
of unusual severity, it is announced that his 
sentence of imprisonment in the fortress 


shall be alleviated, by transferring him to an 


ordinary prison. In pursuance, therefore, 
of these suggestions of his enemies, he is 
ordered to be imprisoned for life in one of 
the prisons appropriated to the vilest male- 
factors—viz., to the prison of Naugard, on the 
Baltic. 

Dr. Kinkel is dressed in sackcloth, and his 
head is shaved. His wedding-ring is taken 
from him, and every little memento of his 
wife and children which might afford him 
consolation. His bed is a sack of straw laid 
upon a board. He has to scour and clean his 
cell, and perform every other menial office. 
Light is allowed him only so long as he toils ; 
and, as soon as the requisite work is done, the 
light is taken away. Such is his melancholy 
lot at the present moment ! 

He who used to toil for thirteen hours a 
day amidst the learned languages and the 
works of antiquity, in the study of Theology, 
and of the arts—the eloquent preacher, lec- 
turer, and tutor—is now compelled to waste 
his life, with all its acquirements, in spinning. 
For thirteen hours every day, he is doomed 
to spin. By this labour he earns, every day, 
threepence for the state, and a halfpenny for 
himself! This latter sum, amounting to 
threepence a week, is allowed him in mercy, 
and with it he is permitted to purchase a 
dried herring and a small loaf of coarse 
brown bread,—which, furthermore, he is 
allowed to eat as a Sunday dinner,—his ordi- 
nary food consisting of a sort of odious pap 
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in the morning (after having spun for four 
hours), some vegetables ai noon, and some 
bread and water at night. 

For months he has no, enjoyed a breath of 
fresh air. He is allowed to walk daily for 
half-an-hour in a covered passage ; but even 
this is refused whenever the gaoler is occupied 
with other matters, and cannot attend to 
trifles, 

Dr. Kinkel has no books nor papers ;—there 
is nothing for him but spinning—spinning— 
spinning! Once a month he is, by great cle- 
mency, allowed to write one letter to his 
wife, which has to pass through the hands of 
his gaoler, who, being empowered to act as 
censor, judiciously strikes out whatever he 
does not choose Madam Kinkel to know. 
All sympathising letters are strictly withheld 
from him, while all those which severely take 
him to task, and censure his political opinions 
and conduct, are carefully placed in his hands, 
when he stops to take his breath for a minute 
from his eternal spinning. 

Relatives are not, by the law, allowed to 
see a criminal during the first three months ; 
after that time, they may. But after having 
been imprisoned at Naugard three months— 
short of a day—Dr. Kinkel is suddenly re- 
moved to another prison at Spandau, there to 
re-commence a period of three months. By 
this device he is prevented from seeing his 
wife, or any frierd—all in a perfectly legal 
way. 

The gaoler is strictly enjoined not to afford 
Dr. Kinkel any sort of opportunity, either by 
writing or by any other means, of making 
intercession with the King to obtain pardon, 
or the commutation of his sentence into 
banishment. All these injunctions are fully 
obeyed by the gaoler—indeed the present one 
is more severe than any of the others. 

Nevertheless, the melancholy truth has 
oozed out—the picture has worn its tearful 
way through the dense stone walls—and here 
it is for all to see,—and, we doubt not, for 
many to feel. 

Gottfried Kinkel, so recently one of the 
most admired professors of the University of 
Bonn, one of the ornaments of the scholarship 
and literature of modern Germany, now 
clothed in sackcloth, with shaven head, and 
attenuated frame, sits spinning his last 
threads. He utters no reproaches, no com- 
plaints ; but bears his sufferings with a sweet 
resignation that savours already of the angelic 
abodes to which his contemplations are ever 
directed. He has entreated his wife to have 
his heart buried amidst those lovely scenes 
on which he so often gazed with serene 
rapture, from his study-window in the Castle 
of Popplesdorf. 

Those who behold this last picture, and 
revert to the one where the professor came 
happily sliding his way to his class at the 
University, may perchance share the emotion 
which makes us pass our hands across our 
eyes, to put aside the irrepressible tribute of 
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sorrow which dims and confuses the page 
before us. His worst enemies could never 
have contemplated anything so sad as this. 
Many, indeed, have already relented,—but let 
their interceding voices be heard before it is 
too late. 

The literary men of no country are united, 
or they might move the whole kingdom. Still 
less are the literary men of different countries 
united, or they might move the world. But 
are they, therefore, without a common sym- 
pathy for one another? We are sure this is 
not the case ; and making this appeal to the 
literary men of England, we believe it will 
not be in vain, Nor are we without hope, 
that a strong sympathy of this kind, being 
duly and respectfully made known to the 
King of Prussia, or to Baron Manteufel, the 
Minister of the Interior, may induce His 
Majesty to consider that, the revolution being 
at an end, clemency is not only the “ brightest 
jewel in a crown,” but its noblest strength, 
and that, while royal power can lose nothing, 
it must gain honour by remitting all further 
punishment of one who has only shared in 
the political offence of thousands who are 
now at liberty. All that the friends, at home 
and abroad, of Gottfried Kinkel ask is—his 
liberation from prison, and a permission to 
emigrate to England or America. 


THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 
CATHEDRAL NUMBER THREE. 


THE core of the inquiry which Mr. Wil- 
liam Wallace had at heart, lay imbedded in 
the depositories of unimpeachable Ecclesias- 
tical Registry number three. To the city of 
that See he therefore repaired, warmed by 
that flaming zeal which only burns in the 
breast of an earnest antiquary, and which no 
amount of disappointment can quench. Though 
sanguine, even for an antiquity-hunter, the 
hopes which rebounded from his previous 
failures, sunk within him, when he remem- 
bered that whereas he was in former instances 
fortified with letters of recommendation— 


almost of command—from the Bishops of} 


each Diocese; on this occasion, he had to 
fight single-handed, (like another St. George,) 
the dragons that “guarded” the treasures he 
sought. He had no better introduction to the 
third Deputy-Registrar than an honest pur- 
pose; and, his former experience taught him 
that that was about as unpromising an usher 
mto such a Presence as could be imagined. 
Mr. Wallace therefore commenced this new 
attack with no strong presentiment of success. 

Strengthened with an ally, in the person of 
a friendly attorney, *'r. William Wallace 
marched boldly to the great functionary’s 
house, a splendid edifice in the Cathedral 
Close, with thirty-three windows in front, 
extensive grounds behind, detached stables 
and a tasteful boat-house at the edge of what 
is here called the “ Minster Pool.” 





THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 


Into this great house of a great man, Mr. 


William Wallace was ushered by his friend. 
Nothing could exceed the obsequiousness of 
the man of law, and great was the civility of 
the man of wills. The interview was going on 
pleasantly and the antiquary was beginning 
to believe that at last he had found a pattern 
Deputy-Registrar, when the lawyer happened 
to mention that Mr. William Wallace was a 
literary man. Mr. Wallace felt that this 
would be fatal—and it was so. He knew the 
condign contempt Ecclesiastical Registrars 
entertained for the literary world, from the 
little circumstance of hearing only the week 
before in another Registry, the most eminent 
historian of the present day, and our best 
archaic topographer, designated as “ contemp- 
tible penny-a-liners.” Mr. Wallace was there- 
fore not at all astonished when the Deputy- 
Registrar folded up his smiling countenance 
into a frown. He evidently knew what was 
coming. Literary men never pay, and Mr. 
William Wallace wanted to consult ‘his’ 
registers gratis. 

When this shrewd surmise was, by a word 
from the attorney, realised, the Registrar strug- 
gled hard to smoothe his face again to a con- 
dition of bland composure ; but in vain. The 
wound which had pierced through his pocket, 
rankled within. The depravity of literary 
people in endeavouring to dig and delve for 
historical information without paying for the 
privilege of benefitting the public by their 
researches, was too abominable! The Regis- 
trar was so good as to say that he would 
grant Mr. Wallace the privilege of consulting 
any wills he pleased—on the usual terms: 
namely, two shillings and sixpence for every 
document. 

With this condescending permission (which 
placed Mr. Wallace on exactly the same 
footing as the great body of the public which 
had not done itself the honour of visiting 
the Deputy-Registrar) he repaired to the 
Searching Office. The point he had set him- 
self to ascertain at this Cathedral Registry 
number three, hinged upon an authentic attes- 
tation of the decease of the father of a distin- 
guished general under Charles the First. The 
name was a very common one in the diocese, 
and of course continually occurred in the 
index. Will after will was produced by the 
clerks ; half-crown after half-crown fell glibly 
out of Mr. Wallace’s pocket. Still no success. 
Of all the namesakes of the person sought, 
who had become testators in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, the one particular 
testator whose last act and deed Mr. Wallace 
sought, was not to be found. This proved 
an expensive day. Mr. Wallace had had to 
pay, in the course of it, twenty-five pounds ; 
although he was not allowed, as at the other 
places, to make a single extract. 

For this large sum Mr. Wallace gained 
nothing but materials for a little wholesome 
criticism on the indexes or calendars. Some 
of the Wills in this Registry are dated as 
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early - the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but all the Registrars since that time, 
with their progressively enormous incomes, 
have not found it consistent with their 


duty to have a list of these early Wills made; | 


for the first volume of calendars commences 


with the Wills of 1526, and ends with those of | 
It has | 


1561. It is a volume only in name. 
no back; all the leaves are loose, and it is 
brought in and thrown down to whomever 
wishes to consult it as if it were a bale of 
damaged goods out of a wreck. Like more of 
the early indexes, the alphabetical arrange- 
ment is not of surnames, but of Christian 
names; so that the searcher has to run the 
gauntlet down interminable columns of the 
“ Johns,” “ Thomases,” “ Jameses,” and 
“ Jonathans” that bristle upon each page like 
(as Leigh Hunt said of the “Smiths” in the 
Directory) the iron railings along a London 
street. This lump of almost useless leaves 
has never been copied into a legible form 
by any Registrar since it became unfit for 
use. The income of the office even of Deputy 
_Registrar sometimes admits of the mainte- 
nance of from six to a dozen race-horses, but 
the expense of eompiling paper calendars 
could never be tolerated. To make indexes 
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of wills that have never been catalogued 
would be quite out of the question; for | 
the Registrar charges his clients for the time 
of his clerks in making searches, and it 
was owned to Mr. Wallace that it would | 
take a year (at from one to two guineas per 
day) to find any will ‘dated before the year | 
1526. 

The searching office of this Registry was, | 
like the others, inconvenient, small, and often | 
crowded, The policy of the clerks was, there- 
fore, to despatch the inquirers as fast as pos- 
sible, so as to ensure a rapid change of visitors 
and a streaming influx of half-crowns. On the 
second day of Mr. Wallace’s search the trouble 
he had given on the previous day for his money 
was intelligibly hinted to him. He was broadly 
told that he was “very much in the way ;” for 
room was so much required that some appli- 
cants were plainly told that they must “come 
again to-morrow.” To others who had not 
their inquiries ready cut and dried, in a 
business form, and who threatened long 
explanations respecting testators, a deaf ear 
was turned, or a pretended search was made, 
and they were told “there was no such will 
in the place.’ <A pleasant case occurred 
on the second morning. An illiterate labourer 
tried to make the officials understand that an 
uncle of his wife had, he had heard, left him 
a legacy, and “he wanted to know the rights 
o’ it.” He gave the name and the exact date 
of the death, and a clerk retired under pre- 
tence of searching for the document. In a very 
short time he returned with— 

“No such will in the place—half-a-crown, | 

lease.” 

“ Half-a-croone ?” 
Wat vor?” 


said the countryman, 





severe regularity. 
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“ Half-a-crown !” repeated the clerk, 

“Wat, vor telling me nought ?” 

“ Half-a-crown!” was again let off with 
a loud explosion, over the stiff embrasure 
of white cravat. 

“But darn me if oi pay’t,” 
expectant legatee. 

“ Half-a-crown ! ” 

The countryman went on raising a storm 


persisted the 


|in the office, in midst of which the “ Half-a- 


crown!” minute guns were discharged with 
At length, however, the 
agriculturist was obliged tosueccumb, and 
after a mighty effort to disinter the coin 
from under a smock-frock, and out of the 
depths of a huge pocket and a leather purse, 
the poor man was obliged to produce and 
pay over what was probably a fifth of his 
week’s earnings. 

This circumstance having attracted Mr, 
Wallace’s attention and pity, he took a note 
of the name of the testator; and, after the 
inquirer had left, found it in the Calendar, and 
by-and-by, by dint of a little mance uvring, got 
a sight of the will. In it he actually found 
that the poor man had been left a small 
legacy. 

The extent to 
pleasantries are 


which similar practical 
indulged in, it ; ieee 
sible to estimate. Many of the most cruel 
wrongs inflicted and suffered in some fa- 
milies, originate in; the infinite varieties of 

varelessness and neglect that pervade the 
| unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registries of this 
country, 

Meanwhile Mr. William Wallace had been 
actively employed in calling for wills and 
paying out half-crowns. It was quite evident 
from the calendars that no greater care was 
taken of paper and parchment here than in the 
other Registries. Several wills entered in 
it, as having been once in the depository— 
w herever that was—had: vgainstthem the words 

‘wanting ” and “lost.” ‘That ancient records 
should in the course of centuries fall aside, 
cannot be wondered at, even in a Registry, 
which produces at present to its officers from 
seven to ten thousand per annum ; but what 
excuse can there be for the loss of compara- 
tively modern ones? Certain wills were not 
to be found of the years 1746; 1750; 1753; 
and 1757. 

Mr. Wallace soon found that in a place 
where dropping half-crowns into the till 
and doing as little as possible in return for 
them, is considered the only legitimate busi- 
ness, he was looked upon even at twenty-five 
pounds per day as a sort of bad bargain, 
who required a great deal too much for his 
money. They could not coin fast enough by 
Mr. William Wallace, and the Deputy-Regis- 
trar indulged the oftice with his august pre- 
sence to inform him, that as he gave so much 
trouble for the searches he was making, he 
must pay, besides two-and-six-pence for every 
future search, two guineas per diem for the 
use of the office ! 
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It happened that the Bishop of Cathedral 
number three was then in the city, officiating 
at an ordination, and to him Mr. William 
Wallace determined to apply for relief from 
this extortion. 
his letters from other prelates and stated 
his The answer he received was 
the Bishop’s wagualified authority to search 
wherever and for whatever he wanted in the 
Registers of his Lordship’s diocese. 

Although this letter was addressed by the 
Bishop to the servant or deputy of Ais servant, 
the Registrar, yet Mr. Wallace’s dear-bought 


case. 


sagacity had taught him to place very little | 


faith ina Bishop’s power over his inferiors. 
As it turned out, he found himself one of 
those who are blessed, because, expecting 
nothing, they are not disappointed. The 
Deputy-Registrar received his superior’s man- 
date with supercilious sang-froid. The old 
story—“ The Bishop had no jurisdiction what- 
ever over him,” but this once, &e. &c. 

Mr. William Wallace had met in Cathedrals 
numbers one and two, repulses and rudeness. 
But each Cerberus who pretended to guard 
the documentary treasures of those dioceses, 
honestly showed his teeth. Zhey had not 
been guilty of deceit. Deputy-Registrar 
number three was wiser in his generation. 
He gave a cold assent to the Bishop’s 
mandate in Mr. Wallace’s behalf ; but with it 
such wily instructions to his clerks, as ren- 
dered it as nugatory as if he had put it in 
his waste basket or had lighted his cigar. 
During the two days that half-crowns rained 
in silver showers from the Antiquary’s purse, 
nearly every Will he asked for was produced ; 
but now, on the third day, when the Bishop’s 
letter had closed his purse-strings, Mr. Wallace 
demanded document after document, and was 
told by the “ Conservators ” of this important 
kind of public property, that they had “ been 
lost,” “could not be found,” “mislaid.” But 
the most frequent return was, “destroyed at 
the siege of the City, in the year 1643 ”—stolen 
away with the Tomb of Marmion when 


“ Fanatic Brooke 
The fair Cathedral storm’d and took.” 


The result of the three days’ investigations 
stood thus: “During the two paying days, 
out of a hundred Wills asked for, eighty were 


produced. Throughout the non-paying day, 
out of ninety Wills asked for, only one was 
produced !” 

When half-crowns were rife, not one word 
was said about “the siege of the City, in the 
year 1643,” although nearly all the Wills 
Mr, Wallace was obliged with a sight of, 
were dated anterior to that destructive 
event. 

For some explanation Mr. Wallace repaired 
to the Deputy-Registrar’s abode. It was too 
late. The clever sub. knew what was coming 
—and retreated from the field. The servant’s 
answer to Mr. Wallace was, 

“Out of town, sir!” 


THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS, 


He enclosed to his Lordship | 
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But Mr. William Wallace was foiled even 
more completely in another point: he had a 
great desire to see where and how the Wills 
were kept. He knew their condition in 1832, 
from what Ulster King-at-Arms said before 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, “I consider 
the records very dirty; they have not, ap- 
parently, been dusted for many years,” The 
remarkable result of Mr. Wallace’s urgent 
inquiries was that not a soul he asked could, 
or would, tell in what place the ecclesiastical 
records of Cathedral number three were 
deposited. It was vouchsafed to him that 
modern Wills were preserved in the Regis- 
trar’s splendid edifice ; but whether the ancient 
Wills lay interred in cellars, or were hoisted 
into lofts, or shared the mangers and corn- 
bins of race-horses, no amount of inquiry, no 
watching the clerks when they went out of 
one door of the searching office to procure the 
documents demanded, and then came in at 
another, could discover. An old, stout, surly 
clerk, declared, in as staid a tone as if he 
were telling the truth, “that he did not know 
where the records were kept.” 

Mr. Wallace gave up this investigation in 
despair and left the city. The locus of the 
documents was to him a mystery and a 
wonder ! 

The habits of the antiquary do not, how- 
ever, dispose him to indulge in listless despair. 
To find out the secret masses of the records of 
Cathedral number three was a task Mr. 
William Wallace had so earnestly set himself, 
that next to his domestic relations and his 
literary labours, it grew into one of the duties 
of his existence; therefore, on his way to 
Cathedral number four, he paid another visit 
to the city of Cathedral number three, for- 
tified with letters to some of its clergy. To 
be sure they could clear up the mystery. 

His first application was to one of the 
Canons. Did he know where the eccle- 
siastical records were kept ? Well, it was odd, 
but it never entered his head to inquire. He 
really did not know. Perhaps some of the 
Chapter officials could tell. 

To one of these hies Mr. Wallace. Even 
that functionary—whose courteousness, to- 
gether with that of his colleague, was pleasant 
to the applicant by the force of mere contrast 
—was equally unable to reveal the secret. 
“But surely,” he added, “such a place cannot, 
when one sets about it, be so impenetrable a 
mystery. I have an idea that the J/dler could 
enlighten you.” 

“The Miller ?” 

“Yes. He knows everything about the 
town. Try him.” 

Mr. Wallace had business at the searching 
office, and having transacted it, determined to 
make another effort in this legitimate quarter. 
The following short dialogue occurred between 
him and the clerk :—“ Pray,” said Mr, Wal- 
lace, “ where are the Wills kept ?” 

“That’s not your business!” was the 
answer. Mr. Wallace returned to the charge 
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but the clerk became deaf, and went on with 
some writing, precisely as if Mr. William 
Wallace were invisible and inaudible. 

The Miller was the only resource. He was 
from home, and his wife gave the same 
answer as everybody else had done. “ But,” 
she said, pointing to an individual who was 
sauntering into the Close, “there ’s one as can 
tell’ee. He’s a ratchetty man—he is.” With- 
out waiting to inquire the meaning of this 
strange expression, off starts the record-hunter 
upon the new secret. He runs down his game 
in no time. It consists of a burly biped, 
bearing a cage of fine ferrets. Round his per- 
son is displayed the broad insignia of office,— 
he is a rat-catcher. 

Here Mr. William Wallace’s perseverance 
triumphs. The Rat-catcher knows all about 
it. “Why you see, Sir,” he said, “I contracts 
for the Registrar.” 

“ What for ?” 

“What for? Why, I catches the rats for 
him at so much a-year.” 

“ And where do you catch them ?” 
“Where do I catch them? Why, where 

. the old wills is.” 

“ And where is that ?” 

“ Where is that? Why, there.” 

The Rat-catcher points to a sort of barn 
that rises from the edge of the Minster Pool. 
It has no windows on the ground-floor. On 


the first-floor are six—two in the front of the 
building and four at the end,—twenty-seven 
windows less than are displayed in the front 


of the Registrar’s beautifully glazed house ; 
but much of the little glass afforded to the 
registry is broken, To mend it upon seven 
thousand a-year would never do, especially 
when old parchment is lying about in heaps. 
Why pay glaziers’ charges when ancient wills 
and other ecclesiastical records keep out wind 
and weather as well as glass 1—for light is a 
thing rather to be shunned than admitted 
into such places. Accordingly, as the Rat- 
catcher points to the shed, Mr. Wallace ob- 
serves numberless ends of record rolls and 
bundles of engrossed testaments poked into 
the broken windows: in some places varie- 
gated with old rags. 

Judging from the exterior, and from the 
contract for rat-catching, the interior of this 
depository of the titles of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds worth of property, must be 
an archeological Golgotha, a dark mouldy 
sepulchre of parchment and dust. 

Lawyers say that there is not an estate in 
this country with an impregnable title; in 


other words, it is on the cards in the game of | 


ecclesiastical and common law, for any family 
to be deprived of their possessions in con- 
sequence of being unable to establish a perfect 
title to them. How can it be otherwise when 
the very deeds by which they have and hold 
what they enjoy, are left to be eaten by rats, 
or to be stuffed into broken windows ? 
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THE SOWER. 


“This is the strife, and eke the affraie, 
And the batill, that lasteth aie.”—Cuavcer. 


Tnovau his heart may dare to glory, 
Conscious of a God innate— 

Yet to read his future story, 
To foresee his future fate, 

To fore-sing his future singing, 
Never doth the Poet heed : 

Every day to him is bringing 
All of which the day hath need. 


Faithful is his hand and fearless : 
Wholesome seed, he knoweth well, 
May be sown in weather cheerless, 
But will spring up where it fell. 
Seed was given to his keeping, 
And from Heaven it was sent ; 
He has sown it. Is it sleeping 
In the soil?—he is content. 





THE NEW ZEALAND ZAUBERFLOTE. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS,—\CHAPTER III. 


Ir so chanced that the direction taken by 
the kangaroos led towards the sea-coast, and 
to that quarter of it where Waipata had been 
sent since his conversion to Christianity. The 
young man being out with three or four of the 
Maori youths, amusing themselves in prac- 
tising with their spears, were suddenly alarmed 
by the advance of large wild creatures of a 
kind they had never seen before, and, therefore, 
regarded as very strange and dangerous 
monsters. Onward came these nine monsters, 
almost in regular succession, with their large 
dark eyes staring like lamps before them— 
their long ears sticking up like horns—their 
long thick tails stretching out straight behind 
—and taking leaps of ten or twelve feet high, 
and from twenty to thirty feet in length. As 
the first passed along, Waipata—partly in fear, 
and yet partly from a daring spirit, flung a 
spear at the creature. The weapon pierced 
it deeply in the flank.—so that the leaping 
flight was at once turned to a limping escape. 
The instant the effect was seen by the other 
youths, away sang their spears, and down 
stumbled three more of the poor kangaroos. 
The hunting mania was now in a blaze, and 
with a loud yell, the young men gave chase, 
and in a very short time, the kangaroos, who 
though wounded, had all contrived to keep to- 
gether to the last, lay rolling on the sand near 
the sea, with their huge hind legs kicking 
in the air. At this moment Tadnui and his 
party made their way round a rock, and 
beheld the slaughtered creatures—and who 
had done it! 

The king sat down upon a stone, and bent 
forward, looking at the dying and dead kan- 
garoos. The chiefs explained to Waipata the 
mischief he had done; but Tadnui said 
nothing. He saw how it all was. Witch- 
craft—the “ dibble ”—the influence of his old 
enemy Te Pomar—of Tedra—of Kaitemata 
and her black one-eyed pig—and of the magic 
flute! Against all explanation and apologies 
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from his son, he only waived his hand—| 
and he continued to do this till Waipata, 
and his friends, and, in fact, all the chiefs, and 
everybody else, left him sitting there alone. 

Thus sat the king till evening ; and, feeling 
that nothing worse could occur to him than 
had already happened, he would not move 
even at night. A Madri youth, however, | 
was sent by Waipata from the missionary | 
station, to light a fire near him for company 
and protection, and also with a bottle of rum 
to prevent ague from the night-dews. Tadnui | 
received these attentions without giving any 
token of recognition; after the young man | 
was gone, however, he took a copious draught | 
of the rum, and then sat and contemplated the 
fire in a state of grim apathy till he fell asleep. | 

He had not slept long before the thought | 
of the flute presented itself to his mind in the 
most persuasive form—proposing to him, as it | 
seemed, that he should be reconciled to the | 
memory of the great Te Pomar—that he 
should never again exult over his fall—that 
he should liberate Tedra before it was too 
late, and cease to persecute her, or punish his | 
son, for embracing the Christian religion. | 
But in vain—he would not attend to it—he 
would not be softened and humanised—and 
in the end he transformed the suggestions 0° 
his dream into a taunt that he dared not play 
the flute again. 

No sooner did the idea present itself ther 
up went the flute to his mouth,—and, instead | 
of a discordant insult to the memory of Te 
Pomar, in an instant he received a violent 
kick on the shin, as if from some prodigious | 
leg! He started up. Who had done this ? 
Nobody was near. Nothing was to be seen 
but the dying embers of the fire, and the 
horrid heap of slaughtered kangaroos, al! 
with their huge hind-legs sticking up in the 
air, Had they been alive, such a kick might 
have been administered by one of these legs ; 
but they were all rigid in death, 

While the king was looking at the man- 
gled and hideous heap, one of the limbs 
moved—certainly it had moved—and now it 
moved again. Presently there was a horrid 
“stir” all over the ensanguined mass—one of 
the kangaroos lifted its head up, and, with its 
ears bolt upright, and its eyes turned towards 
the king, gave a sneeze so loud that it seemed 
to split the adjacent rock. Whereupon, all 
the nine kangaroos started up, and made off 
at long leaps across the sands. 

Tadnui looked after them! Had he been 
deceived, after all? An irresistible impulse 
made him snatch up his long spear, and give 
chase with his utmost speed. They were a 
considerable distance a-head of him, yet he 
was surprised to find himself gaining upon 
them, as their large bodies fled, with long 








flying leaps, across the sands, the clear moon 
shining brightly down upon their glossy backs 
and long thick out-stretched tails, giving them 
the strange appearance of creatures made of 
a sort of ghostly silver, flying, with the sea 
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on one side of them, and the land on the 
other, and belonging to neither. They now 
turned a corner of the cliff, and were lost to 
sight. 

Tadnui pursuing at full speed, turned the 
same corner. The kangaroos were at a great 
distance, but one of them had detached itself 
from the rest, and was turning back. Yes— 
it was coming to meet him. There was 
something stately, if not threatening, in its 
air. Could the creature intend to attack 
him ? 

As the figure advanced, the moon gradually 
shone brighter and brighter upon it, till the 
king could clearly distinguish the suit of 
armour given by a king of England to the 
chief Shongi E. Hongi in days of yore. It 

yas absolutely the suit of armour—but was 


| anybody inside it ? A battle was intended by 


the armour—that was apparent. At the dis- 
tance of a spear’s throw, the figure paused, 
and made signs of defying the king to single 
combat, 

Tadnui would willingly have declined it, 
but it was too late, and, besides, he would be 
slain if he did not fight. Without further 
hesitation, therefore, he flung his spear. It 


| . . 
| smote the suit of armour on the breast with 


unerring aim, and broke off at the point. <A 
strange noise issued from the inside of the 
armour. It was evidently not empty. Some- 
body was inside. It advanced, apparently 
having no weapons, though with a very con- 
fident bearing. 

Tadnui now whirled his tomahawk through 
the air. It smote with a loud ringing sound 


}upon the helmet, and fell down in the sand. 
|The king, then, in a sort of despair, uttered 


his war-cry, and rushing onward with his 


|mert ponamy (a green, flat war-club), com- 


menced a valiant assault upon his inexplicable 
antagonist, who, however, contented itself 
with turning its back—raising one leg—and 
administering a kick in the king’s ribs so 
tremendous that he flew before it, and dashed 
up the sand for several yards, as he rolled 
over in all sorts of wild postures. 

Expecting, as a matter of course, to be 
killed by some novel process, the fallen Tadnui 
looked up, and saw long ears sticking out at 
the sides of the helmet, and a long projecting 
nose. It was one of the kangaroos! And 
now the others all returned, and after per- 
forming a series of exulting leaps round about 
him, the nine kangaroos all danced upon the 
prostrate body of the king, till he became 
insensible. 

The religion of the Tohunga, which was the 
established church of New Zealand at this 
period, and continues to be so to this day 
with most of the tribes who remain firm to 
heathenism, could by no means be designated 
as idolatry. They had small household gods, 
such as lizards, and little deformed figures 
hung round their necks: they also had great 
fear of spirits, devils, and apparitions of all 
sorts, but no definite adorations on a grand 
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scale. 
appears to have been the case at an earlier | 
date, as the remains of certain temples plainly 
indicate. One of these, in a very secluded part 
of the interior, contained the remains of a 
grotesque Idol, whose advice was sought on 
very important occasions, by the priests, or by 
the chiefs whom the priests could influence. 
The approach to the temple of the idol was of 
course tapu—nobody dared to near it. 
Many little spots on the outskirts, where an 
ancient chief or great priest had stood, were 
marked off bya circle of sticks. The remains 
of a treble row of stakes were stuck round 
about the entrance to this temple, intervalled 
with tall upright posts, on the tops of which 
were carved figures, larger than life, of men in 
all sorts of frightful attitudes, most of whom 
were thrusting out enormous tongues, with an 
expression at once of the most Savage pro- 
vocation and threatening. The carvings on 
the outer walls of the temple were coloured 
with black, red, and white ; but the interior 
was in darkness, except, here and there, an 
uncertain light admitted through cracks and 
-erevices, which cast a hazy mist of faint rays 
upon the squatting figure of a deformed green 
Idol, with red eyes encircled by three white 
rings—a great gourd-like face, elaborately 
attooed in black—tall flat ears, immensely 
wide, speckled, and of a blood-stone colour— 
and a large black mouth in two arches, 
not unlike the form presented by a flying 
crow. 
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Gradually returning to a state of conscious- 
ness, the first thing Tadnui perceived was the 
figure of this Idol squatting on a mound of 
sand, with its red eyes shining directly upon 


his face. The king sat up—and they both 
remained seated for some time, looking at 
each other. 

At length the Idol arose, and beckoning 
Taonui, led the way across the sands into the 
scrub. The king having arisen, had followed, 
as if by some dreadful fascination ; but he| 
hesitated to advance among the shrubs and 
ridges of the scrub. The pagod, perceiving 
this, pointed to the flute which hung from 
Tadnui’s neck, and immediately a funeral 
march resounded—not like the one he had 
recently heard, but made up of all the most 
discordant and vile sounds he had _ been 
accustomed to play in his first use of the 
instrument. To this march, the king felt 
himself obliged to move in measured time, | 
after his “spiritual” conductor, who now 
advanced without once turning his head. 

The Idol led the way through the arid} 
and stunted mazes of the scrub, and thence 
across the country, and through a forest,— 
now fording rivers—now climbing over 
rocky ridges,—the discordant music of the 
march ringing in the king’s ears all the time. 
He had thrice endeavoured to detach the flute | 
from his neck, but all he could effect was to 
half strangle himself; on which occasions he 
always saw the squab shoulders of the pagod 
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Something of this kind, however, | shake with silent laughter. In this manner 


they proceeded, till they arrived at the 
borders of a channel, across which they 
passed in a canoe made of the hollowed trunk 
of a tree, and landing on an island, proceeded 
to a ruined pah, which Tadnui well knew, for 
almost the only building in it, that was still 
standing, was Eat-man House. 

This house, with the objectionable culinary 
name, had several historical traditions con- 
nected with it, which we pass over with a 
shudder, merely remarking that its present 
external appearance was by no means sug- 
gestive of pleasing thoughts, The door-post 
and boards of the portico were carved with 
figures having flat shell eyes, with their 
tongues protruded as in savage insult and 
defiance ; and the row of stakes round the 
house was adorned in various places with 
dried human heads of chiefs who had fallen 
in battle—the mouths of the victors being 
carefully sewn up close, while those of the 
vanquished had been distended to the utmost, 
and then sewn back in that horrid position, 
to indicate that they were still in a constant 
terror, and calling out! A large head over 
the door, intended, perhaps, to represent the 
original owner of the house—the renowned 
Shongi of Eatman,—was elaborately tattooed, 
and adorned with a long beard made of dogs’ 
tails. In this frightful place was Tedra now 
fastened up, and perhaps had been starved to 
death. 

To a semicircular space in front of this 
lonely house, the Idol now led the way, and 
took his seat on a high stone which had been 
placed against the door to keep it fastened. 
At the same moment, a pointed flame burst 
out of the ground between Tadnui and the 
pagod, the feet of the former becoming fixed 
to the spot where he stood. Presently 
Tadnui perceived a figure seated on his 
right, closely shrouded in the long war-mat 
of a great rangaiira. A second flame now 
burst out of the ground by the side of the 
first ; and presently Tadnui noticed a second 
figure, seated opposite to the other, shrouded 
in like manner in his war-mat. A third 
flame arose—and with it a third shadowy 
chief arose and took his seat ; a fourth flame, 
and a fourth shadowy figure, and so on, till 
all the flames uniting in the centre, there was 
a great fire, and round it were seated a circle 
of shadowy warriors, whom the king now 
discovered to be those Waikatoto chiets who 
had fallen in battle by the side of the great 
Te Pomar. 

A strange stir and bustle was now going 
on among the trees of a grove just behind 
Tadnui. He could not turn his head to see 
what it was ; but, somehow, he became aware 
that it was the preparation for a great feast. 
A long roasting-stake was thrown over his 
head, and fell near the fire. Several vessels 
made of baked clay, and of stone and shell- 
work, were also pushed within the circle. 
But what were they to eat? Where was the 
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feast ? What was to be roasted, and eaten ? 
His kangaroos, perhaps; and to this, the 
king after the treatment he had received, had 
no sort of objection. Meanwhile all the 
seated figures maintained a solemn silence. 
Tadnui looked from one to the other, but 
could gather nothing from their immovable 
faces, all of which were painted with foko- 
wai or red ochre, denoting the importance of 
the occasion. 

At length a voice, which evidently came 
out of the middle of the fire, cried aloud,— 
“ Bring forth the feast.” 

After a silence, during which nothing ap- 
peared, all the shadowy chiefs answered in 
chorus, “ Aoo-i, koo-i ?”—where are you ?” 

Tadnui gazed all round, wondering why 
the victims were not brought, as he now 
clearly saw that a cannibal feast was in- 
tended. 

“Bring forth our feast!” again cried out 
the Voice of the Fire. Nothing appeared. 
Tadnui again looked round at the faces of the 
shadowy warriors seated about the fire, till 
at last his eye encountered that of the Idol, 
who, after holding him with serpent-like fasci- 
nation, relaxed its features in a_ hideous 
smile. Whereupon all the shadowy chiefs 
uttered a sudden laugh, and turned their 
dead eyes full upon Tadnui, who now under- 
stood that he himself was the victim—the 
“ feast,” who was to be brought forth. 

The shadowy chiefs now rose up, and with 


shouts and yells performed a war-dance, and 


then a funeral dance, and then a festive 
dance, in rapid succession round Tadnui ; 
they then seized him,—dragged him to the 
fire—and tearing off his cloak, prepared to 
thrust the sharp end of the roasting-stake 
between his shoulders. 

The king, finding his last moment had 
arrived, nerved himself to die as became a 
great warrior. 

“T cannot dance my war-dance amidst 
your hands,” he cried ; “but I dance it in 
my soul, with defiance and scorn. I curse 
you, my Idol; and [ thrust out my tongue 
at all your priests, and at the religion of 
Tohunga. I also defy the powers of witch- 
craft ; and I here call upon the spirit of the 
young slave, Tedra, who is dead, to do her 
worst, in revenge for the slaughter of her 
father, and all the injuries I have heaped 
upon his memory. And now I shall remain 
silent.” 

Tadnui having concluded this, his last 
speech, which, as is usual, he was allowed to 
finish without interruption ; the point of the 
stake was inserted in his shoulders; but the 
hands that were thrusting it in, were then 
arrested by a colossal arm, which the king 
recognised as the one he had seen in the 
cavern ; while a giant leg at the same time 
trampled out the fire. One side of the wall 
of Eat-man House now fell down, and the 
same great dark arm, which Tadnui had pre- 
viously felt must belong to the dead chieftain, 
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Te Pomar, led forth Tedra, who waved a 
garland of lilies and blossoming clematis,— 
in the sweet odours of which the shadowy 
warriors, the hideous Idol, and all the fright- 
ful preparations of vengeance, faded away. 
Tedra smiled forgiveness, and took the hand 
of Tadnui, whose senses gradually left him, 
and a soft slumber came over him. 

When he awoke, he found himself again on 
the sea-shore. It was still night. Had he 
been visited with a dreadful dream? No— 
he felt sure it had been more than that. It 
was no witchcraft, so far as Tedra was con- 
cerned. After all, she was no witch—she had 
saved him. And the spirit of Te Pomar had 
saved him, too—thus returning good for evil. 
If the new religion had taught this, it was 
better than the religion of Tohunga. He 
resolved never to play the magic flute again, 
but bury it with funeral ceremonies. 

A soft harmonious music now arose from 
the sands ; it swelled into the grand funeral 
march of a hero, and passed onward till it 
died away over the sea. Then came a deep 
silence—and in that silence, the king heard a 
gigantic pacing up and down the sands close 
to the margin of the sea. Noone was visible. 
The pacing up and down continued. Then 
the moon rose, bringing into view pile upon 
pile of clouds, commencing in a_purple- 
grey hue from the horizon, formed by the 
distant curving line of the sands, the purple 
getting fainter till the clouds were all grey, 
up to the bright mountain peaks that en- 
vironed the rising moon. Still the gigantic 
pacing continued (though no figure was visible, 
the king felt it must be the once mighty 
chief), and after a time, it seemed to pass 
close to him, as in friendly reconciliation, and 
thence on—and on—till something like a lofty 
Shadow seemed to step from the distant line 
of sands upon the lowest purple ridge of sky, 
and thus ascended, step by step, into the 
towering clouds, till lost amidst the brightest 
of the grey and mountainous peaks. In 
remote echoes across the sea, the noble death- 
march of a hero was again faintly heard, 
as the moon sailed onward on her course, 
majestically drawing after her all the masses 
and piles of clouds. 

Tadnui stood for a time entranced and 
elevated by the stately quietude of this mag- 
nificent vision. Coming so soon after the 
horrid scene from which he had been liberated, 
it was too much for the most obdurate nature 
to endure unmoved. The proud heart of 
Tadnui was softened by the nobleness of the 
acts of Te Pomar and his daughter, and some- 
thing not unlike tears gushed into his eyes 
for the first time in his life, as he sank down 
and pressed his face upon the sand, overcome 
by emotions which were perfectly new to him. 
If he-had known a Christian prayer of manly 
penitence, he would have poured it forth ; 
but what he sincerely felt was essentially the 
same thing. 

The missionary station near which Waipata 
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had been sent to reside, was situated on a 
gentle acclivity, fronting one of the many 
beautiful picturesque bays which are found 
round the coast of New Zealand. It was a 
long low-roofed house made of wood and reeds 
bound together with flax, painted white, 
having a large verandah entirely covered with 


: . . | 
roses, geraniums, and woodbine, imported 


from Europe ; amidst the luxuriance of which 
many birds had built their nests, not only all 
over the roof, but in every one of the thickly 
garlanded posts that upheld it. The wild 
pigeon and the graceful tui flew from tree to 
tree, and the hum of bees filled the air. The 
sea lay blue and bright below, and so exqui- 
sitely transparent, that any one bending over a 
rock might see families of shell-fish with their 
coral heads and shoulders projecting far out, 
all busily feeding at the bottom, to the depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet. Black swans sailed 
along near the shore, red-bills lay basking in 
crannies of the rocks, and the snowy albatross 


often passed across the blue sky. The man- 


grove fringed the borders of the bay, together | 


with beautiful trees in full blossom, while 
sea-birds sat on the boughs pruning their 
lustrous feathers in the sun, as the sparkling 
drops of the briny wave flew from their 
expanded pinions. 

It was a delightful thing to behold Tadnui, 
very shortly after the events last described, 
advancing towards this missionary station, 
at the head of a number of his chiefs, and all 
those of his tribe who had been converted, 


holding his son by one hand, and the daughter 


of Te Pomar by the other. Assembling all 
who followed, in a great circle, the king 
addressed them in a speech. He reminded 
them of all his wars against Te Pomar—of 
the hatred he had borne him—and of his 
victory. He then spoke of his revengeful 
feeling after the death of that great warrior, 
and told them it had cost him very dear, as 
he had suffered, in various ways, far more 
than he had inflicted, or could possibly inflict. 
But now a Good Spirit had descended upon 
his soul, and taught him better things. He 
gladly sanctioned the love of his son for 
Tedra, whom he had now brought to be mar- 
ried according to the forms of the Christian 
religion. He did not tell the chiefs around 
him, nor any of his tribe, that he should him- 
self become a Christian. A man who was 
sincere could not suddenly adopt any new 
religion. But he for ever abjured the religion 
of Tohunga, with its idols and gods of all 
kind ; and he promised his utmost protection 
to all who taught, and all who embraced the 
Christian faith, and that he would strive to 
conform in all his future feelings and actions 
to the teaching of the precepts of that 
divine priest and master whom they called 
Christ. 

Tedra and Waipata were married the same 
day at the m’ssionary station, and Tadnui 
with his own hands collected the remains of 
Te Pomar, which, together with the won- 
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| derful flute, he buried in the evening with the 
highest funeral ceremonies of his tribe. The 
jlast part of this consisted in bearing the 
remains to a secret cave. 

To render this secrecy the more effectual, 
and therefore the more to show honour by 
its solemn mystery, the king, at night, unac- 
companied by any one, took up the remains 
of the departed chief, enveloped in a cloak of 
the finest flax, and carried them in his arms 
through a forest into the deepest recesses of a 
beautiful stalactite grotto he had fixed upon, 
and there deposited them with profound 
reverence, and a truly contrite heart. As he 
came forth again into the open air, the lofty 
funeral march of a dead hero sounded with 
its grand and elevating pathos, and Tadnui 
now, in sympathy with its harmony, beheld 
the benign Phantom of Te Pomar slowly rise 
before him, its arms extended nobly towards 
|him, and thus ascending into the night, till 
its shadow mingled with the air, through 
which the stars, one by one, came gently 
forth. 








THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Tue father sits, and marks his child 
Through the clover racing wild ; 
And then as if he sweetly dream’d, 
He half remembers how it seem’d 
When he, too, was a reckless rover 
Amongst the bee-beloved clover : 
Pure airs, from heavenly places, rise 
Breathing the blindness from his eyes, 
Until, with rapture, grief, and awe, 
He sees again as then he saw. 


As then he saw, he sees again 
The heavy-loaded harvest wain, 
Hanging tokens of its pride 
In the trees on either side 3; 
Daisies, coming out at dawn, 
In constellations, on the lawn 3 
The glory of the daffodil ; 
The three black windmills on the hill, 
Whose magic arms fling wildly by, 
With magic shadows on the rye: 
In the leafy coppice, lo, 
More wealth than miser’s dreams can show, 
The blackbird’s warm and woolly brood, 
With golden beaks agape for food! 
Gipsies, all the summer seen, 
Native as poppies to the green ; 
Winter, with its frosts and thaws, 
And opulence of hips and haws ; 
The mighty marvel of the snow ; 
The happy, happy ships that go, 
Sailing up and sailing down, 
Through the fields and by the town ;— 
All the thousand dear events 
That fell when days were incidents. 





And, then, his meek and loving mother— 
Oh, what speeehless feelings smother 
In his heart at thought of her ! 
What sacred, piercing sorrow mounts, 
From new or unremembered founts, 
White ‘o tl ought her ways recur. 
He hears the songs she used to sing ; 
His tears in scalding torrents spring ; 
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Oh, might he hope that 'twould be given, 
Either in this world, or in heaven, 
To hear such songs as those again ! 


—But life is deep and words are vain. 
Mark yonder hedgerow, here and there 
Sprinkled with Spring, but mainly bare ; 
The wither’d bank beneath, where blows, 
In yellow crowds, the fresh primrose: 
What skill of colour thus could smite 
The troubled heart-strings thro’ the sight ; 
What magic of sweet speech express 
Their primeveral tenderness ? 

Can these not utter’d be, and can 

The day-spring of immortal man ? 


BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 


Tue following traits of life in Munich are 
traced by a young lady who is studying painting 
in that city, under a master, and in company 
with a female friend. This little preface is 
necessary for the reader, to understand, better 
than he would without it, several of the fair 
writer’s allusions, and to acquaint him with 
the independent kind of life two young ladies 
can lead, with perfect propriety and security 
in “the capital of Art ”:— 

PILGRIM BROTHERS. 

This is August, and the nights are now and 
then so hot and close, that after our tea, spite 
of its being twilight, we sometimes feel bound 
to take a walk. The other evening, for ex- 
ample, we betook ourselves, therefore, along 
one of the old streets of Munich—a street 
very long, and very ill-paved, and with the 
house-fronts handsome with old carving and 
stucco-work ; a street where in the evening 
all the inhabitants gossip at their open win- 
dows and doors ; a street much infested with 
bakers’ shops; and where, through quaint, 
old window panes, you catch glimpses of 
queer, old witch-like women, or young girls 
like Faust’s Margaret, sitting spinning; a 
street which, if one could write graphically, 
one would revel in describing. I always 
vastly enjoy going up this street, and wanted 
to see it, as well as to see the effect of the 
sunset behind the tall tower and _ building 
which surrounds the Bavaria when once you 
pass through the Sendliger Gate and get out 
on the plain. 

Just about the middle of this queer old 
street we met a crowd, heard a hum of voices, 
saw banners waving, crucifixes borne aloft. 
It was the return of a pilgrimage. Hot, 
weary, dusty, foot-sore, on they came. First 
walked priests, with their dusty banners and 
crucifixes ; white-robed children followed, 
carrying faded wreaths and garlands, their 
poor little heads drooping with fatigue. Now 
a band of men, a Bruderschaft, dressed in their 
pilgrim garb, large blue cloaks with heavy 
capes, on which conspicuously showed the 
pilgrim cockleshell ; then a group of young 
girls, many carrying bulrushes in their hands 
instead of palm-branches, and relics from 
the holy spot they had pilgrimed to; next 
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trooped on men, men, men, their shoes covered 
with white dust, their heads bare, their hands 
folded ; old men, middle-aged men, lads ; here 
and there a picturesque, fanatical-looking 
head, with lank locks and hollow cheeks, and 
sunken eyes ; or brooding and morose-looklng, 
with wild, bushy hair, and huge growth of 
beard ; a strange assembly !—but neverthe- 
less, the greater number were of the quiet, 
respectable, citizen class; and one felt how 
strange it was to see such jolly-looking, every- 
day sort of good shopkeepers joining in a 
pilgrimage ; they seemed so opposed to every- 
thing like sentiment and enthusiasm. And 
all the men muttered prayers, every now and 
then their hoarse voices rising into a mono- 
tonous chant of the word, Heilige/ Heilige ! 
Heilige! And on they came, and on! like a 
stream of phantoms in a bewildering dream. 
They rushed past in the twilight, walking so 
fast with their dusty feet, and muttering their 
monotonous words, till one felt almost 
delirious. And now in the distance the 
young girls’ voices, and the voices of the 
little children swelled into a solemn strain, 
and on came women, and women, and women, 
old and young, and middle-aged, and dusty, 
also, and praying and muttering also! All, 
with the exception of one lady in a bonnet, 
who walked in the middle of the procession— 
a singular, gaunt, fanatical-looking woman— 
all, with this exception, appeared to be of the 
humble class—worn, hard-featured, suffering 
women, Yet on they streamed, till one felt 
breathless! It was a striking, and, some 
way, to me an unusually thrilling sight ! 


A GROUP OF BUILDINGS. 


And now we were out on the quiet plain, 
which stretched away into an horizon of deep 
blue mountain-like clouds ; a pale amber sun- 
set-streak fading away by the most delicate 
of gradations into a lovely azure, athwart 
which stretched a fantastic mass of dark 
indigo clouds ; the moon trembling above the 
sunset light, and here and there a dainty star 
twinkling in the amber and azure; whilst be- 
hind the dark mass of the Bavaria tower 
flashed ever and anon rose-tinted summer 
lightning, turning the mass of blue clouds 
into a range of lilac mountains, and the 
Bavaria building into an enchanted castle. 

We were so charmed with our walk, that 
we determined, whenever we could, to make 
a point of going out to see these effects, and 
then trying to remember them, and put them 
down on our return home. The next evening 
we took our walk out through the Triumphal 
Arch at the end of the Ludwig Strasse. I 
must certainly have mentioned how inex- 
pressibly beautiful the Ludwig Strasse looks 
in the evening, the uniformity of the Byzan- 
tine architecture broken, yet not destroyed 
by the pale and harmonious tints employed in 
the various masses of building ; delicate reds, 
and stone colours, and greys, with here and 
there a mass of pure dazzling white, all 
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brought into the most delicious harmony by 
the glow of evening ; the two white slender 
towers of the Ludwig church rising solemnly 
into the blue heavens, and surmounted each 
with a golden cross, which ever seems to 
“atch the rays of the sun, and to gleam and 
sparkle when all else is sombre and dark. 
Then in the evening and twilight, how cool 
and refreshing, and soothing, is the splash of 
the two fountains which play in the open 
space before the University and the Jesuits’ 
School! How I should love, were I a youth, 
to study in the University! That pure, 
solemn, calm, beautiful building, white as of 
the purest marble, with its long rows of round- 
arched windows ; its long band of medallions 
also, a medallion between each centre window, 
and enclosing the head of a legislator, a philo- 
sopher, or a poet! And as the western sky 
is lit up by the setting sun, its light streams 
through painted windows, and the contrast 
between the cool building, seen in shadow, 
and these gemmed, glowing windows, is 
magical, 
building, which, to a studious and poetical 
-nature, must be delicious. The Jesuits’ 
School is of a pale, warm, stone colour, of the 
same style, but by no means so beautiful. 
But the whole effect of this square is very 
poetical and striking, as you can believe, and 
when the Triumphal Arch at the end of it is 
completed, will be something quite unique. 
The gateway is to be surmounted by a figure 
of Bavaria, drawn by lions, in a triumphal 
car; on the front and sides of the gate are 
very beautiful basso-rilievos, and statues of 
white marble. 

The road beyond the Triumphal Arch is 
lined by poplars, and the entrance by this 
road into Munich, most impressive. For 
about halfamile on one side the road, are 
scattered villas and cafés. The Queen has a 
lovely little villa there, simple and elegant, 
and built in the style of domestic architecture 
peculiar to Munich, and which strikes one as 
being singularly beautiful and appropriate. 
I wonder what Ruskin would say to it ! 


Ss 


A CONCERT AND A PLAY. 

But now for more personal matters ; and 
first, for a concert. As the tickets were sent 
late, we had but very little time for prepara- 
tion. We dressed in a desperate hurry, put- 
ting off with our working dresses, our cha-| 
racter of art-students, and with our tickets in | 
our hands, and our two keys—the latch-key 
and key of our rooms—set off across the 
Residenz Platz and the Odean Platz. It was| 
a rehearsal concert of the students of the 
Conservatorium, and the large hall was 
crowded to overflowing already. 

At the first door we found such a crush of | 
officers and students, all blocking up the 
entrance, that it was quite impossible to get 
in; but the glimpse we caught of a painted 
ceiling and crowds and crowds of people, 
seated in long rows and filling the galleries, 
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There is a monastic calm about the } 
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was quite exciting. We thought that perhaps 
in the gallery there might be room, so rushing 
first down steps and then up steps again, we 
came to what we supposed a gallery-door ; 
but no, it was a door just opposite to the one 
we had tried to get in at, and close to the 
orchestra, and a capital place. Of course, we 
had to stand, and so had numbers of others ; 
| but it was very amusing as well as interesting. 

The performers were all pupils, and many 
of them very young. There was one little 
violinist, not more than twelve certainly, who 
played splendidly, and with such beautiful 
earnestness and composure, and with such a 
world of feeling ! The applause was immense, 
and you felt how proud his mother and his 
friends must be; but he was like a little un- 
moved statue, with his white face shaded by 
its dark brown hair. It was all a matter of 
course to him. 

The friends and relations of the pupils were 
a marked feature of the scene ; many of them 
quite poor people. And such numbers of 
little lads ! we had a whole host of them just 
| before us, and very much amused we were, 
One little lad leaned with all the air of a used- 
up man of fashion, against the balustrade of 
the orchestra, in the face of the whole com- 
pany, and yawning with the greatest disdain 
of all present, whilst he crossed his little legs 
and played with his little gloved hands. 

It might strike you as strange that we 
venture to concerts and theatres by ourselves; 
but nothing is easier or more comfortable. We 
walk quietly to the opera, in the pleasant sun- 
shine. The Theatre looking so beautiful with 
its fresco-painted pediment, all the square 
alive with a gay crowd streaming also theatre- 
wards. We take our places quietly in the 
reserved seats; and having thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves, at the cost of one shilling and 
eight pence, equally quietly and comfortably 
walk home again. There is no crushing of 
carriages and cabs, no shouting of watermen 
and hackney-coachmen. Two or three car- 
riages may be there, their lamps shining out 
like huge glow-worms at the bottom of the 
flight of steps ; but people who have carriages 
quietly get into them, and there is no stir and 
bustle ; and those who have none wend their 
way home singly or in groups ; and the moon 
lights up that beautiful little square, with its 
palace front, its theatre, its Pompeian-like 
post-office, its quaint side of old shops; or 
the stars look down out of a deep blue, calm 
sky, and all is silence and poetry. 

The other night we went with 
quaintance to the theatre in the An—the 
people’s theatre—but not the one that you 
and I went to, and where I behaved so ill 
by laughing at a tragedy instead of crying. 
No, this is quite a grand affair. It reminds 
one of a handsome steam-boat cabin ; just 
about the same size, and gilt and decorated 
in the same taste—or rather want of taste. 
All, however, was very bright and fresh, and 
the acting very good. We laughed immensely. 





some ac- 
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It was a little piece called “The Ground 
Floor and the Second Floor ; or, the Freaks 
of Fortune.” ‘You can imagine the sort of 
thing ; and how there were two stages, as it 
were, so that you saw what was going on in 
two families at once. Of course, one family 
was a very grand, and the other a very poor 
one. It was very droll in parts, and full of 
un-English things, that particularly amused 
us. There were two little children that acted 
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or the wall—there’s nothing else for it—and 
your perils are past! Yes, this coming up 
that dark staircase is not attractive, but we 
are become quite accustomed to it now. I 
can now find my way perfectly well. I asked 
why they had no lamp, but ran the risk every 
night of breaking a bone ;—they said it cost 
somuch. Neither are there any bells in the 
house, another terrible bore. How Germans 
can exist, year after year, age after age, 


beautifully ; one a little girl, about ten, who} without the commonest conveniences of life, 


acted a boy. 
about the stage, and played, and slapped each 
other, and plagued their mother, was the 
prettiest thing I ever saw. 


GETTING HOME, 


Tt rained in torrents as we went and 
returned, and as it was fine when we set out 
we were not at all prepared for wet. I don’t | 
know what one is to do in this changeable 
climate. When we were on the Isar bridge 
the rain came down with such fury, and the 
wind blew so fiercely, that I thought the long | 
procession of umbrellas, and people returning 
from the little theatre, would certainly be 
carried away into the river. Prince Adelbert, 
the present king’s brother, was there, and he 
had to walk home also in the rain and mud. 
Of course there are two performances daily at 
this theatre, one at four o’clock, the other at 
eight. 

Although, when the weather is fine, we enjoy 
our walk back from the theatre to our house, we 
do not so much relish our getting into our own 
rooms from the street door, the lock of which 
is very stiff. I am considerably developing 
the muscular strength of my hand by un- 
locking this door; and when we have achieved 
this first difficulty, our real disagreeable com- 
mences, A hot, close atmosphere meets you; 
all is perfectly black ; there is no light ; you 
feel as if entering an Inferno. It is a sort of 
sensation to return to in delirium. You grope 
your way to the wide staircase ; you find the 
balustrade ; you mount with careful steps ; 
you feel as though the darkness and blackness 
weighed on your brain; you perhaps hear 
some other nightly wanderer tumbling up 
stairs ; you do not know whether it may not 
be some drunken man ; but he can’t see you, 
so you keep yourself quietly in a dark corner 
till he passes; you can often see who is 
coming by the glimmering of a burning cigar ; 
but you have nothing to betray you. Well, 
at length having reached your door, that is 
say the door of the long, dark passage which 
shuts in your rooms, you unlock it, and then, 
in a certain place, you find the third key of 
your own especial sitting-room door, and 
which has been hidden by you. And now, 
thank Goodness, you are in your own dear 
little home! The light from the street lamp 
shines in through the four white-curtained 
windows. On the table stands the candle- 
stick ; you strike a light, in the German 
fashion, by rubbing the match along the floor 


The way those children ran | 


is a mystery and puzzle to me. 


A GRAND ASSEMBLY. 

Very different to this evening was my 
visit to the Baroness von On our 
return from dinner at the Meyorischen Garten 
yesterday, I was informed that the lady 
of the Ambassador had called and 
enquired for me. I was not in a visiting 
humour, and the idea of going to these 
grand people quite alone daunted me. I 
have courage for most things, I am sure I 
could travel to China, very easily to America, 
by myself; but going alone to a ball, or 
even a little party, among strangers, is my 
idea of desolation: and this evening I be- 
lieved there was a grand party at the Am- 
bassador’s. I was in despair; it was a wet 
day and I felt ill, and even if I did screw up 
my courage to a pitch of heroism, how was I 
to get there ? how in all this rain? Where 
was my carriage ?—where evenacab? A cab! 
yes, that reminded me that I might go and 
return in a fiacre. 

When, therefore, on returning home, I 
found that I could improvise a toilet, and felt, 
after a cup of tea, really better, and found 
that, with a deal of trouble and bargaining, a 
driver of a fiacre would condescend, for such 
really was the case, to take me at the late hour 
of eight o’clock—they leave their stand at seven 
and go home for the night !—and then bring 
me back again at ten, and all for the enormous 
sum of two gulden, and he would not take a 
kreuzer less. Well, when all this was ar- 
ranged, I dressed and set out, having of course 
been inspected by the whole family of the house 
from doors and windows—father, mother, 
daughter, little children, Wilhelm, and two 
apprentices with white rolled-up shirt sleeves. 
What amusement the idle people could find 
in seeing one of the English frawlein walk 
down stairs in a simple white dress and with- 
out her bonnet, and get intoa lumbering old 
coach, I cannot conceive. 

After a short wet drive across the Residens 
and Odean Platz and past the red Wettelbacher 
Palais, the palace where now lives the old 
King Ludwig, and which strange, red, Gothic 
pile is guarded by two enormous stone lions 
seated on each side of the gateway, into the 
Belgravia of Munich ; we stopped at the house 
of the Baron von , a beautiful house. A 
tall, melancholy-looking footman ushered me 
in and to my delight I found there was no party. 
My spirits rose, I like Madame von , and 
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I knew it would be a charming evening. 
Having been received by another tall, me- 
lancholy servant at the top of the stairs, and 
conducted through a number of anti-rooms 
and pretty boudoirs, I found the lady of the 
house, and a tall aristocratic looking-man, 
with a very good-tempered German face, a 
very interesting, elegant young lady, and a 
lively, pretty little girl, sitting in a comfor- 
table little drawing-room, comfortable though 
splendid. The walls were hung with pictures 


and rich velvet draperies ; the sofas and chairs | 
were covered with crimson velvet ; there was | 


gold everywhere ; mirrors and tall vases of 
Bohemian glass and rich china. All was very 
costly, but the prints, and books, and pictures, 
and the pleasant lamp-light, and the kind, 
beaming faces of the group at the table, made 
me feel instantly at home and happy. The 


lovely young lady with the calm brow, like | 


one of Eastlake’s women, and those delicate 


taper fingers loaded with rings, was a relation | 
of the Baroness, and the gentleman was her | 
They had travelled in England and | 


brother. 
Scotland, and were well read in English 
literature, of which they were very fond. We 


parts of Germany, with which, fortunately, I 
was acquainted ; about books, and ures, 
and Kaulbach, whose genius we all agreed in 
ranking so high. 

Then came in tea on a rich silver tray, all 
so elegant and attractive, and the little cakes 


were so delicate, and the tea quite strong and 


fragrant, like English tea. And after our 
rude, though most poetical life, the calmness 
and propriety, and elegance, of this aristocratic 
existence had an unusual charm for me. I 
loved to look at the glossy hair of the aristo- 
cratic little girl, at her round arms—at the 
delicate hands of the young lady so imprisoned 
in her rings ; they were to my fancy a sort of 
fairy creatures, who must ever live among 
gold and rich satin and perfume, and the idea 
of her ever walking in dust or mud, or in 


wet or darkness, was like the idea of an| 
angel’s wing being splashed with the mud of | 


a London cab-wheel! No, there was an 
unusual piguancy in coming from our free, 
unconventional life, suddenly into a court- 
circle, 

A CHURCH FESTIVAL. 

One day lately, the streets were so gay 
with people, and the sun shone down into my 
very heart. I longed to be among trees and 
fields. I told my companion so; but she was 
thoroughly tired by her week’s work, and 
preferred remaining at home. But, I thought, 
Why waste the beautiful day in sleep? And 


was there not a Kirchweih in the An ?—the | 


church-festival of that beautiful church there. 
And thither I would go. I would not mind 
going there alone, but would leave my poor 
tired companion to sleep off her fatigue. 
Through the gay streets I accordingly went, 
crowds of holiday people moving towards the 





| through the glorious painted windows. . 
represent the Virgin, Christ, and the Apos- 
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Isar Gate, and over the bridge, and past the 
Folk’s Theatre. 

The An suburb was all alive with dance, 
music sounding from the public-houses and 
gardens ; the little balconies were unusually 
gay with flowers ; all the Madonnas had clean 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs put into their 
hands: how comic they looked holding their 
handkerchiefs like fine ladies at a ball! And 
by-the-by, in this suburb there are not a few 
black virgins, who are here regarded as pecu- 
liarly sacred. Numbers of little stalls were 
set out covered with Atrchweth Nudle, a very 
good sort of cold pudding. The open space 
in which the lovely An church stands, was 
very gay, and under the acacia-trees, which 
form an avenue along one side of the square, 
hundreds of people were congregated. 

Two streams of people were ascending and 
descending the church steps ; so great, indeed, 
was the crowd, that I think I must have stood 
twenty minutes before Icould gain admittance ; 
they were principally peasants. When I did 
enter the church, it was along with peasant 
women, in their Tartar fur caps, and with 


|rosary and prayer-book in hand, and with 
had a deal of pleasant talk, not only about old | 
England, but about beautiful and interesting 


men in red or broad-striped waistcoats, and 
with long-skirted blue coats. And then how 
impressive was the sight! The air was heavy 


| with incense; the graceful, slender, white 


columns rose up like the clustered stems of a 
palm-grove! The sun shone and glowed 


They 


tles, moving among groves, or quiet, solemn 
temples and halls, or relieving themselves 
against brilliant or pearly skies. In one com- 
partment the Virgin, a child of twelve or 
thirteen, is taken by her parents to the High 
Priest. She kneels before him, and Joseph 
places the ring upon her finger. In another 


‘she sits with the infant Christ on her lap on 


the ass, on the journey towards Egypt. And 
in another division she is seen ascending to 
heaven. I knew that these windows were very 
beautiful, but it was only to-day that their full 
beauty burst upon me. The exquisite groups 
stained upon them, with their correct drawing, 
and rich draperies, are enclosed, as it were, 
in jewelled shrines ; the upper portions of the 
window being filled with the most exquisite 
Gothic work of every brilliant colour, like the 
richest missal pages. 

But if the windows excited my first atten- 
tion, the people attracted my attention in the 
second place. All the seats were filled with 
devout peasants, and numbers stood. As the 
church, however, was large, there was no 
unpleasant crush. All was silent as death, 
except when, from the far end of the church, 
came tlie voices of children chaunting, or you 
caught the murmured words of the priest, as 
he raised the Host before the High Altar ; 
and then the crowd responded with one deep, 
sonorous voice, which could alone be compared 
to the hoarse, monotonous, wild sound of 
billows, solemnly rolling inward to the shore, 
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—not when there is a rough sea, but when all 
is solemn and calm. 

After a time, I left the church; and not 
being inclined to return home, and finding 
that all the music from the public-houses, and 
all the eating, and the dancing, were very 
inharmonious to my then state of mind, I 
wandered on towards the plain, and feasted 
my eyes on a view of the Alps, which to-day 
seemed fairly to have stalked towards Munich, 
so near did they seem,—of a tender, quiet, blue- 
grey, but their forms gigantic, stern, Alpine ! 


A “CELESTIAL” COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Another evening, after a day of real hard 
work, when we were ina particularly cheerful 
mood, I suggested to my companion that, as all 
was so sunny and delicious, we would drink 
our coffee in a picturesque old orchard, which 
I had discovered in one of my exploratory 
expeditions through the suburb of St. Anna. 
It is a pretty walk this, through the suburb 
to the coffee-house orchard, which joins the 
English garden. You cross first the corner 
of a very large field, acres and acres of which 
are covered with huge heaps of timber—enor- 
mous pines, which have been floated down 
from the Alps. The tall trees of the English 
garden form a back-ground to the field; and 
then passing orchards, and cottages, and 
country houses, you arrive at the cotlee-house, 
a bright white house, with a deal of pale sea- 
green paint about it, standing high, approached 


by a flight of steps, and having a kind of a 
Russian look. The orchard in which it stands, 
isa grand old orchard, full of old apple-trees, 


On 
assed it, there 


under which are some hundreds of seats. 
the former occasions when I 
must have been many hundred people drink- 
ing coffee there. On this evening, however, 
all was deserted,—so much so, in fact, that 
there was no coffee to be had. After resting, 
therefore, a few minutes under an apple-tree, 
we proceeded on our way, when, turning into 
the English Garden, behold! another coffee- 
house, a very small one peeping out from 
under the trees. “Coffee and Wine-house of 
the Kingdom of Heaven” (Zum Hifnmel-nich) 
was painted on an arched sign over the gate. 
So extraordinary an appellation could not be 
disregarded, however contrary to our English 
notions. 

“ Let us try how coffee tastes in the King- 
dom of Heaven,” said I; and in we went. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, however, was also 
apparently deserted, except by a pair of lovers, 
—a young girl in a white dress, and a student 
in a scarlet cap and black velvet coat, and by 
a picturesque group of old peasants, men and 
women, who sat on a bench before the door, 
and drank beer ; the student also drank beer, 
—the girl took nothing; she sat with her 
back turned towards him, and evidently looked 
very unhappy. I think they had just hada 
quarrel; what a shame to quarrel in the 
Kingdom of Heaven! I went into the house, 
and ordered coffee from a woman whom I met 
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with a huge coffee-mill in her hand. She said 
it should be ready in a minute, capital fresh 
coffee! So we seated ourselves at the end of 
a long verandah, which was covered with 
vines, at the end opposite to where the lovers 
were, and noticed all around us, to occupy the 
time till the coffee appeared. Coffee at length 
made its appearance,—vile coffee and peppery 
bread ; and leaving the lovers still unrecon- 
ciled, we bade adieu to the “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and betook ourselves home in the 
delicious twilight. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THE DOCTORS. 


THE first of Oc ober ‘s a great day for 
the doctors. The sportsman may look out for 
the same time, because then pheasant shooi- 
ing begins; the farmer, because it suggests 
certain arrangements between malt and hops 
er to Christmas and the comforts of 
ong winter nights; the lawyer may take 
October the first as a hint of the gradual 
death of the long vacation, and the near 
advent of Term time and November the 
second—its writs and summonses, judgments 
and executions; the draper may regard it 
shrewdly, as affording a good time for a 
“frightful sacrifice,” and an “extensive sale 
of autumn goods, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of the winter season.” Each and 
all of these, and many more may have an 
interest in the first of October; but their 
claims are as nothing to that of the doctors. 
To the medical folks of these three kingdoms 
—but to those of London more pre-eminently 
—does the day especially belong. To them, it 
is the opening of a new year—the commence- 
ment of a new activity. On that day the great 
majority of them commenced their career 
as students: from that they date the years 
of preliminary reading, and lecturing, and 
hospital “walking,” to be gone- through be- 
fore the terrible day of examination. Scat- 
tered over the globe they may be—and they 
are so scattered, much more than the men of 
other professions, the Navy alone excepted— 
yet the first of October always remains a 
sort of red-letter day in the mind of the 
Medicos, 

It is a time suggestive of old thoughts and 
companions, old pranks, and old stories. Such 
feelings bring most of those who are within 
reach to the old scenes on the first of October ; 
and hence, on that day, there is at the London 
medical schools an assemblage of doctors in 
all stages of growth—from the raw country 
student in green coat and highlows, to the 
staid hospital professor in black scholastic 
gown, through all the intermediate niceties 
of fast students and slow students, reading 
students with specs and note-books, and 
smoking-students with cigar-cases and im- 
perials ; the matter-of-fact workeys of the 
Borough, and the gentlemanly idlers of St. 
George’s ; the country doctor up for the day 
by rail; the suburban practitioner, who with 
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many misgivings has left his surgery at 
Islington or Hackney, in charge of the new 
apprentice ; the W est. End ditto who drives 
up to the lecture-room in his trim gig, secure 
in the certainty that nobody will want him, 
because “ nobody’ s in town yet ;’ and the 
easy dignified possessor of the prizes of medi- 
cal life, a handsome equipage, and four or five 
thousands a year, the proceeds of aristocratic 
practice. All these 
genus are drawn together by the subtle in- 
fluence of this medical day. Not all into one 
party or one building, because the medical 
schools of the Metropolis are 
in number ; and each school has its set. 
still they 
curious about the matter may prove on any 
first of October, on any year hereafter. 

The introductory lectures are the great signal 
for assembling ; and of these there were deli- 
vered on the first of October just past, no less | 
than a dozen. The discourses vary in charac- 


But 


ter, of course ; partly under the influence of the | 


locality where delivered ; partly in obedience 
to the calibre of the lecturer ; and partly by 
the circumstances of the institution in which 
they are given in. Each large London hos- 
pital has its medical school ; but the hospitals 
are very differently circumstanced in other 
respects. Two of them, Guy’s and Bartholo- 
mew’s, are enormously "rich, having revenues 
told in tens of thousands a year arising from 
landed and other property, and they are ‘there- 
fore entirely independent of public subserip- 
tions. Not many years ago, Guy’s Hospital, very 
wealthy before, received, in one legacy left by | 
a Mr. Hunt, two hundred thousand pounds |! 
Bartholomew’s enjoys the rents of houses in 
important City streets yearly rising in value. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital has likewise extensive 

property ; Middlesex Hospital enjoys endow- 
ments, particularly one of considerable ex- 
tent, for the support of a ward for the re- 
ception and maintenance of unfortunate people 
afflicted with cancer. University College has 
recently. been blessed by many handsome 
legacies ; and St. George’s, and Westminster, 
and the London, have incomes arising from 
independent property. The rents of the last 
three, however, are not to be compared with 
those of the huge institutions of the Borough 
and Smithfield; and they are compelled, | 
therefore, to rely partly upon the means of 
support which their still-less fortunate com- 
peers at Charing Cross, the Gray’s Inn Road, 
and King’s College, have almost wholly to 
rely upon—the voluntar y subscriptions of the 
charitable section of the public. The first of | 
October in some respects varies in its aspects 
at these different places. At Bartholomew’s, 
for instance, the audience numbers five or six 
hundred, or even more ; because, after the 
lecture, the noble hall of that establishment 
is thrown open for a soirée, in which brilliant 
lights, abundant refreshments, servants, and | 
a full assembly of medical dons, add many of | 
the attractions of an evening party to those | 


varieties of the medical | 


about a dozen | 


| 
do congregate, as those who are 


lofa friendly scientific conclave, whilst poorer 
institutions can only offer the less sensual 
|attractions of a discourse on science, and a 
| friendly greeting. 

The mental calibre of the various lecturers 
differs amazingly. Some of them have no 
higher notion for an “introductory” than a 
history of medicine, dug up bodily from an 
| ancient edition of “Rees’s Cyclopzedia.” When 
a teacher of this sort begins his harangue, the 
older hands among his audience look suspicious 
and uneasy. They know what is coming— 
the old threadbare story they have often slept 
over before about “ Hippocrates, the father of 
| Medicine,”—*“ the errors of the early writers,” 
—“the immortal labours of Vesalius,”—with 
ja grand climax about the equally immortal 
John Hunter, and the blessing the students 
experience in being allowed to follow in the 
footsteps of that physiological genius. Another 
almost equally set form for an opening dis- 
course, is when the lecturer thinks it “ best 
to open the dawning session with a rapid 
glance over what has been done for science 
since we last met,”—appending a variety of 
incidental remarks upon men and_ hospitals 
at home and abroad; said remarks being 
| invariably laudatory both of doctors in general 
and of medical institutions in particular. This 
style is deservedly more popular than the 
| chs ypter from the Cyclopedia. A third spe. 
|cies of discourse takes the sermonising form, 
and lectures “the young gentlemen we see 
assembled around us” upon the conduct 
| most proper to be pursued during their career 
jas students—prescribes a close. attention to 
| books and lectures, and undevi iating attention 
|“ at the bedside” in the hospital. 

The class of lecturers who adopt this mode 
jare always favourably received if the good 
|advice is supported by the career of the man 
who gives it, and if he speaks with sincerity 
and cleverness; but is pooh-poohed, very 
sincerely, if the speaker is a dummy, or his 
practice is known not to be in accordance 
with his precept. The most popular medical 
| Speechification of all, however, is that—not 
| very often to be heard—of the eminently suc- 
‘cessful man who comes from the intensely 
busy life of full practice, fairly and honour- 
ably won, to speak of the opening career of 
the students whom the first of October calls 
|together. Allowing the occasion to carry his 
| thoughts back to the day when he himself 
|was a young seeker for medical knowledge, 
jsuch a teacher, feeling young again, lets his 
|feelings out ; and, in the confession of his 
own old thoughts, struggles and final sue- 
cesses, foreshadows what may be the life 
of any one of the hundreds who listen. The 
\first sanguine anticipations; the growing 
| difficulties ; the disappointments ; the crush- 
|ing influence of the day when he is first driven 
|to believe that finesse and quackery are con- 
istantly reaping the rewards that his sense 
of right suggests should be the prize of worth, 
| honesty, and science. The struggle with igno- 
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rance—often with poverty and hope deferred 
—and then the final gradual triumph of 
patient desert, and its reward, in distinction, 
wealth, and the daily opportunities of lessening 
human pain and saving valuable lives. This 
happy climax charms all hearers. Each young 
listener makes the case his own, and, as his 
high-lows trample down the staircase when 


the lecture is over, he is thinking of the day | 


when he is to step out of the hall of a sick 
duchess into a yellow chariot, to be driven 
round to a host of equally distinguished 
patients. 

At times, but not so often as they might be, 
these opening medical addresses are enlivened 
by anecdotic morsels of human experience. 
One London lecturer who so enlivened his 
instructions, used to gain the hearts of his 
young hearers wholesale, especially when he en- 
couraged them by telling how he, now the great 
hospital light, made blunders to begin with. 
One day he was describing his first attend- 
ance on a grand operation, at which a senior 
surgeon seeing him stand by, said, “ Mr. 
see if you can feel the artery.” “I put my 
digit into the wound,” confessed the future 
great operator, “and so probed it, but the 
examination gave me about as much informa- 
tion as if I had put my finger into the Atlantic 
to discover America.” 

3ut this great day for the doctors in all 
places at the present time presents a great 
contrast to things as they were, even in the 
memory of those who are now active and 
busy at such meetings; and as the change 
illustrates the age we live in, it may well be 
noticed. 

Every living being—every man, woman, 
and child— endures a certain ascertained 
amount of sickness during life, for the allevia- 
tion of which, medical knowledge and skill is 
required. But medical efficiency in the treat- 
ment of disease cannot be gained unless the 
young doctor bases all his subsequent studies 
upon a thorough knowledge of the structure 
of the human body. This information can 
‘only be had by the use of the scalpel upon the 
dead. The very notion is apt to send a thrill 
through every nerve of those unaccustomed to 
regard the subject in a philosophical light. 
But the terms are absolute: no dissection— 
no knowledge. For generations, such means 
of information were forbidden to the student ; 
and being denied by law, and abhorrent to 
popular feeling, the unlucky doctors had to 
run all sorts of risks, and to resort to all 
kinds of improper and disagreeable expe- 
dients to procure the means of teaching the 
art of the anatomist. Hence sprung up a 
race of “resurrection men,” as they were 
called,—men who stole the bodies of the dead, 
to sell them to anatomical schools for dissec- 
tion, Their robberies of the grave were 
carried on at great risks. The public de- 
testation of the crime was so great, that 
when a clumsy or unlucky follower of it was 
detected, he had to fight for his life, or sub- 
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mit to be kicked and beaten, and trampled to 
death. 

But the first of October is no longer preceded 
by the forays of the “resurrectionist ;” no 
longer clouded by the lack of means for pur- 
suing the branch of study on which the 
superstructure of medical knowledge must be 
raised. A population of two millions has 
ever some members dropping from the ranks 
solitary and unknown—the waits and strays 
of society—without friends to know or to 
mourn their fate. Almost always paupers, 
often criminals, though their lives may have 
been useless, or worse, they seem to make, when 
the fitful struggle is over, some atonement 
after death. The wreck of their former selves 
is offered at the shrine of science for a while, 
and when thereafter they are gathered to the 
kindred dust of the graveyard, they may sleep 
none the less calmly for having contributed no 
mean help to the advancement of that branch 
of human knowledge which has its annual 
ovation on the first of October—the great day 
for the doctors. , 


THE GHOST THAT APPEARED TO 
MRS. WHARTON. 


WHEN my mother was a girl, some rumours 
began to steal through the town where she 
lived, about something having gone amiss 
with old Mrs. Wharton: for, if Mrs. Wharton 
was not known by all the townspeople, she was 
known and respected by so many, that it was 
really no trifle when she was seen to have the 
contracted brow, and the pinched look about 
the nose that people have when they are in 
alarm, or living a life of deep anxiety. Nobody 
could make out what was the matter. If 
asked, she said.she was well. Her sons were 
understood to be perfectly respectable, and 
sufficiently prosperous ; and there could be no 
doubt about the health, and the dutifulness, and 
the cheerfulness, of the unmarried daughter 
who lived with her. The old lady lived in a 
house which was her own property ; and her 
income, though not large, was enough for 
comfort. What could it be that made her 
suddenly so silent and grave? Her daughter 
was just the same as ever, except that she was 
anxious about the change in her mother. It 
was observed by one or two that the clergy- 
man had nothing to say, when the subject was 
spoken of in his hearing. He rolled and 
nodded his head, and he glanced at the ceiling, 
and then stuck his chin deep into his shirt- 
frill: but those were things that he was 
always doing, and they might mean nothing. 
When inquired of about his opinion of Mrs. 
Wharton’s looks and spirits, he shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other, as he stood 
before the fire with his hands behind him, 
and said, with the sweet voice and winning 
manner that charmed young and old, that, as 
far as he knew, Mrs, Wharton’s external 
affairs were all right; and, as for peace of 
mind, he knew of no one who more deserved 
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If the course of her life, and the temper 
of her mind did not entitle her to peace 
within, he did not know who could hope for 
it. Somebody whispered that it would be 
dreadful if a shocking mortal disease should 
be seizing upon her: whereupon he, Mr. 
Gurney, observed that he thought he should 
have known if any such thing was to be 
apprehended. As tar as a fit of indigestion 
went, he believed she suffered occasionally ; 
but she did not herself admit even that. 
Dr. Robinson, who was present, said that 
Mrs. Wharton’s friends might be quite easy 
about her health. She was not troubled with 
indigestion, nor with any other complaint. 
People could only go on to ask one another 
what could be the matter. One or two 
agreed that Mr. Gurney had made very 
skilful answers, in which he was much 
assisted by his curious customary gestures ; 
but that he had never said that he did noi 
know of any trouble being on Mrs. Wharton’s 
mind. 

Soon after this, a like mysterious change 
appeared to come over the daughter; but no 
disasters could be discovered to have hap- 
pened. No disease, no money losses, no family 
anxieties were heard of; and, by degrees, 
both the ladies recovered nearly their former 
cheerfulness and ease of manner,—nearly, but 
not altogether. They appeared somewhat 


subdued, in countenance and bearing; and 
they kept a solemn silence when some sub- 


jects were talked of, which often turn up by 
the Christmas fireside. It was years before 
the matter was explained. My mother was 
married by that time, and removed from her 
smoky native town, to a much brighter city 
in the south. She used to tell us, as we grew 
up, the story of Mrs. Wharton, and what she 
endured ; and we could, if we had not been 
ashamed, have gone on to say, as if we had 
still been little children, “tell us again.” 
When we were going into the north to visit 
our grandparents, it was all very well to tell 
us of coal-waggons that we should see running 
without horses, or iron rails laid down in the 
roads ; and of the keelmen rowing their keel- 
boats in the river, and all at once kicking up 
their right legs behind them, when they gave 
the long pull; and of the glass-houses in the 
town, with fire coming out of the top of the 
high chimneys; and of the ever-burning 
mounds near the mouths of the coal-pits, 
where blue and yellow flames leaped about, 
all night, through the whole year round. It 
was all very well to think of seeing these 
things ; but we thought much more of walk- 
ing past old Mrs. Wharton house, and perhaps 
inducing Mr. Gurney to tell us, in his way, 
the story we had so often heard my mother 
tell in hers. 

The story was this. 

One Midsummer morning Mrs, Wharton 
was so absent at breakfast, that her daughter 
found all attempts at conversation to be in 
vain. So she quietly filled the coffee-pot, 


which her mother had forgotten to do, and in 
the middle of the forenoon ordered dinner, | 
which she found her mother had also for. | 
gotten. They had just such a breakfasting | 
three times more during the next fortnight, | 
Then, on Miss Wharton crossing the hall, she 
met her mother in bonnet and shawl, about to 

go out, so early as half-past nine. The cir. | 
eumstance would not have been remarked, 
but for the mother’s confused and abashed 
way of accounting for going out. She should 
not be gone long. She had only a little call 
to make, and so on. The call was on Mr, 
Gurney. He had hardly done breakfast, | 
when he was told that Mrs. Wharton wished | 
to speak with him alone. 

When he entered the study, Mrs. Wharton | 
seemed to be as unready with her words as 
himself ; and when he shook hands with her, | 
he observed that her hand was cold. She 
said she was well, however. Then came a | 
pause during which the good pastor was | 
shifting from one foot to the other, on the | 
hearth-rug, with his hands behind him, though | 
there was nothing in the grate but shavings, 
Mrs. Wharton, meantime, was putting her 
veil up and down, and her gloves on and off. 
At last, with a constrained and painful smile, | 
she said that she was really ashamed to say 
what she came to say, but she must say it; | 
and she believed and hoped that Mr. Gurney | 
had known her long enough to be aware that | 
she was not subject to foolish fancies and | 
absurd fears. 

“No one further from it,” he dropped, and | 
now he fixed his eyes on her face. Her eyes | 
fell under his, when she went on. | 

“For some time past, I have suffered from 
a most frightful visitation in the night.” 

“Visitation! What sort of visitation ?” 

She turned visibly cold while she answered 
“Tt was last Wednesday fortnight that I | 
awoke in the middle of the night—that is be- | 
tween two and three in the morning, when it 
was getting quite light, and I saw—” 

She choked a little, and stopped. | 

“Well!” said Mr. Gurney, “What did | 
you see }?” 

“T saw at the bottom of the bed, a most 
hideous—a most detestable face—gibbering, 
and making mouths at me.” 

“A face!” 

“Yes; I could see only the face (except, 
indeed, a hand upon the bedpost), because it 
peeped round the bedpost from behind the 
curtain. The curtains are drawn down to the 
foot of the bed.” 

She stole a look at Mr. Gurney. He was 
rolling his head; and there was a working 
about his mouth before he asked— 

“ What time did you sup that night ?” 

“Now,” she replied, “ you are not going to 
say, I hope, that it was nightmare. Most 
people would; but I hoped that you knew me 
better than to suppose that I eat such suppers 
as would occasion nightmare, or that I should 
not know nightmare from reality.” 
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“ But, my dear Mrs. Wharton, what else car 

say ?” 

: “Perhaps you had better listen further, 
before you say anything.” 

He nodded and smiled, as much as to say 
that was true. 

“TJ have seen the same appearance on three 
occasions since.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, on three several nights, about the 
same hour. And, since the first appearance, 
my supper has been merely a little bread and 
butter, with a glass of water. I chose to 
exclude nightmare, as I would exclude any- 
thing whatever that could possibly cause an 
appearance so horrible.” 

“What sort of face is it ?” 

“Short and broad ;—silly, and yet sly ; anc 
the features gibber and work,—Oh! fear- 
fully !” 

“Do you hear it come and go?” 

“No. When I wake—(and I never used 
to wake in the night)—it is there: and it 
disappears—to say the truth—while my eyes 
are covered ; for I cannot meet its eyes. I 
hear nothing. When I venture a glance, some- 
times it is still there ; sometimes it is gone.” 

“Have you missed any property ?” 

“No: nor found any trace whatever. We 
have lost nothing; and there is really not a 
door or window that seems ever to have been 
touched: not an opening where any one could 
get in or out.” 

“ And if there were, what could be the ob- 
| ject ?—What does your daughter say to it ?” 

“Oh !”. said Mrs. Wharton, rising quickly, 
“she does not, and indeed she must not know 
aword of it. I ought to have said, at first, 
that what I am telling you is entirely in con- 
fidence. If I told my daughter, it must then 
go no further. We could not keep our ser- 
vants a week, if it got out. And if I should 
want to let my house, I could not find a 
tenant. The value of the property would go 
down to nothing; and, in justice to my 
daughter, I must consider that ; for it is to be 
hers hereafter. And we could never have a 
guest to stay with us. No one would sleep 
in the house a single night. Indeed, you 
must not s 

“Well, well: I will not mention it. But 
Idon’t see.....” 

He paused; and Mrs. Wharton replied to 
| his thought. 

“Tt is difficult to form conjectures,—to say 
anything, in such a case, which does not 
| appear too foolish to be uttered. But one 
must have some thoughts ; and perhaps—if 
one can talk of possibilities—it is possible 
that this appearance may be meant for mz 
alone ; and therefore, if I can conceal it from 
my daughter till I am convinced 
whether it is meant for me alone 

“I would soon try that,” observed Mr. 
Gurney. Seeing Mrs. Wharton look wistfully 
at him, he continued, 

“My advice is that you have your daughter 
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sleep with you, after hearing your story. Try 
whether she can see this face.” 

“You do not think she would ?” 

“T think she would not.—My dear friend, 
if I were a medical man, I could tell you facts 
which you are little aware of;—anecdotes of 
play with 


the strange tricks that our nerves 
us ;—of delusions so like reality 

“Do you think I have not considered 
that?” exclaimed the poor lady. “Mr. 
Gurney, I did not think that you would try 
to persuade me out of my senses, when I tell 
you, that four times I have seen in daylight, 
and when wide awake, and in perfect health, 
what I have said.” 

Mr. Gurney was very gentle; but, as he 
said, what could he suggest but indigestion, 
or some such cause of nervous disturbance ? 
Yet his heart smote him when his old friend 
laid her forehead against the mantel-piece, 
and cried heartily. 

He did all he could. He tried indefati- 
gably, though in vain, to persuade her to let 
her daughter share the spectacle: and he 
went, the same day, when Miss Wharton was 
out for her walk, and the servants were at 
dinner, to examine the house. He made no 
discovery. The gratings of the under-ground 
cellars were perfect. The attics had no trap- 
doors ; and the house had no parapet. The 
chimneys were too high and narrow for any 
one to get in at the top. No window or door 
was ever found unfastened in the morning. 
Mrs. Wharton did not think she could engage 
for courage enough to get out of bed, or to 
look beyond the curtains, Nor could she 
promise not to draw her curtains. The face 
had never appeared within them; and they 
seemed a sort of protection where there was 
no other. 

Without having made any promises, she 
went so far as to start up in bed, the next 
time she saw the face. The eyes winked 
horribly at her ; the head nodded—and was 
gone. The beating of her heart prevented 
her hearing anything that time; but once or 
twice during the autumn she fancied she 
heard a light and swift footstep in the passage. 
She always left her room-door open, for the 
sake of the same sort of feeling of security 
that most people crave when they shut and 
bolt theirs. Ifthis was a ghost, bolts would 
not keep it out ; and she could fly the more 
easily through the open door if her terror 
should become too great to be endured alone. 
For the first time, she now burned a night- 
light in her chamber, as the nights lengthened, 
and not a dim, flickering rush candle, but a 
steady wax-light. She knew that her daugh- 
ter wondered at the strange extravagance ; 
but she could not bear darkness, or a very 
feeble light, when the thing might be behind 
the curtain. 

Throughout October the visits were almost 
nightly. In the first week in November they 
suddenly ceased ; and so many weeks passed 
away without a return, that Mrs. Wharton 
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(Conducted by 


began to be a little alarmed about her own | it ; and no article was ever displaced at night, 


wits, and to ask herself whether, after all, it 
was not possible that this was a trick of the 
nerves. One night in January, that doubt, 
at least, was settled ; for there, "at the same 
bedpost, was the same face. Mrs. Wharton 
was now, after this interval, subdued at once. 
She had borne, for half-a-year, her pastor's 
suspicions of her digestion and of her wisdom, 
and now, she really wanted sympathy. She 
let him tell her daughter (let him, rather 
than tell it herself, because he could make 
light of it, and she could not) ; and she gladly 
agreed to let her daughter sleep with her. 
For long, she gained nothing by it. During 
the whole fortnight that the visits now con- 
tinued, Miss Wharton never ouce saw the 
face. She tried to wake the moment her 
mother touched her; she tried to keep awake ; 
but she never saw the face: and after that 
fortnight, it did not come again till April. 

One bright May dawn, she saw it. Her 
mother pulled her wrist, and ,she waked up 
to a sight which burned itself in upon her 
brain. She suppressed a shriek at the mo- 
-ment 5 
it afterwards, without tears. She wanted 
that day to leave the house immediately ; but 
the thought of her mother’s long-suffering 
with this horror, the consideration of the 
serious consequences of declaring themselves 
ghost-seers in the town, and of the disastrous 
effect upon their property, and of the harm- 
lessness of the ghost, induced her to summon 
up her courage, and bear on. She did more. 
When a little inured, she one night sprang 
out of bed, rushed round the foot of it, and 
out upon the landing. The stairs were still 
dim in the dawn ; but she was confident that 
she saw something moving there — passing 
down to'the hall. As soon as she could make 
the servants attend her, 
believed somebody was in the house; and all 
the four women—two ladies and two maids— 
went, armed with pokers and shovels, and 
examined the whole house. They found 
nothing, neither in the chimneys, nor under 
the beds, nor in any closet—nothing, from 
cellar to attic. And when the maids had 
recovered a little, they agreed what a tire- 
some and wearying thing it was when ladies 
took fancies. This was only their first night 
of disturbance. Miss Wharton called them 
up three times more; and then she gave 
the matter up. The servants thought — her 
strangely altered, and wisiicd she might not 
be going to be ill. 

Thus matters went on for some years. The 
oddest thing was the periodicity of the visiv>. 
In winter they were rare ; but there was 
generally a short series in or about January, 
after which the xy ceased till the end of March, 
or the beginning of April. They went on 
through nearly the whole summer , with one 
or two intervals of about a fortnight. The | 
servants never suspected even the existence of 
the mystery. Their ladies never mentioned 





but she could not tell Mr. Gurney of 


she told them she| 
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|anything remarkable. 


The ladies became in time so accustomed to 
the appearance as to bear it almost without 
uneasiness. It occurred to them sometimes, 
how odd it was to be living under the weight 
of such a mystery ; and they were silent when 
ghosts were talked about, and felt and looked 
very serious when they were laughed at: but 
their alarm had subsided. The "Thing never 
did them any harm; and they had now got 
merely to open drowsy eyes, to see if it was 
there ; and to drop asleep the moment it was 
there no longer. This may seem strange to 
those who have not (and also to those “who 
have,) seen ghosts ; but we none of us know 
what we may come to; and these two ladies 
reached the point of turning their heads on 
their pillows, without much. beating of the 
heart, under the gibbering of a hideous ghost. 

One circumstance worth noting is, that the 
Thing once spoke. After one of its mocking 
nods, it said, “ I come to see you whenever i 
please.” When Mr. Gurney was told this, he 
asked whether the language was English, and 
what sort of English it was. It must have 
been English, as the ladies did not observe 
As to the dialect, it 
had made no particular impression upon them, 
but when they came to remember and consider, 
they thought it must have been the broad 
dialect of the district, which they were ac- 
customed to hear in the kitchen, and in the 
streets and shops, every day. This was all. 
Amidst the multitude of nightly visitations, 
no explanation—no new evidence—occurred 
for several years. Mr. Gurney was not fond 
of being puzzled. His plan was to dismiss 
from his mind what puzzled him. Heseldom 
inquired after the ghost; and when he did, 
he always received the same answer. 

One morning, after this lapse of years, Mr. 
Gurney salled to ask the ladies if they would 
like to join a party to see a glasshouse. The 
residents of manufacturing towns cannot 
intrude in such places at their own pleasure, 
but (as is well known) take their opportunity 
when an arrival of strangers, or other such 
occasion, opens the doors of any manufactory. 
Mr. Gurney was the first man.in the town, 
in regard to doing the honours of it, All 
strangers were introduced to him; and the 
doors of all show-places flew open before him. 
He was wont to invite his friends in turn to 
accompany him and his party of strangers to 
these show-places ; and he now invited the 
Whartons to the glasshouse. Miss Wharton 
was unavoidably engaged at the school, but 
her mother went. 

When the whole party were standing near 
oit® of the furnaces, observing the coarsest 
kind of glass blowing—that of green-glass 
bottles—Mzs. Wharton suddenly seized Mr. 
Gurney’s arm with one hand, w hile with the 
other she pointed, past the glar e, to a figure on 
the other side of the furnace. 

“'That’s the face!” she exclaimed, in great 
agitation ; “ Keep quiet, and pull down your 
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veil,” said Mr. Gurney in her ear. She drew 
back into the shadow, and let down her veil, 
feeling scarcely able to stand. Mr. Gurney 
did not offer her an arm ; he had something 
else to do. 

“Who is that man?” he inquired of the 
foreman, Who was showman at the moment. 
The man inquired about looked scarcely 
human. He was stunted in figure, large in 
face, and hideous,—making all allowance for 
the puffing out of his cheeks, as he blew vigo- 
rously at the end of the long pipe he was 
twirling in his baboon-like hands. 

“That poor fellow, sir? His name is 
Middleton. He is a half-wit,—indeed, very 
nearly a complete idiot. He is just able to 
do what you see—blow the coarsest sort of 
glass.” 

Mr. Gurney wished to speak with him; 
and the poor creature was summoned. He 
came, grinning; and he grinned yet more 
when he was requested to show the glass- 
house to the gentleman. Mrs. Wharton, with 
her veil down, hung on her friend’s arm ; and 
they followed the idiot, who was remarkably 
light-footed (for a wonder), to the place he 
was most fond of. He took them down to 
the annealing chamber ; and then he observed 
that it was “a nice warm place o’ nights.” 
Being asked how he knew that, he began 
pointing with his finger at Mrs. Wharton, 
and peeping under her bonnet. Being advised 
to look him in the face, she raised her veil ; 
and he sniggled and giggled, and said he had 
seen her many a time when she was asleep, 





and many a time when she was awake ; and 
another lady too, who was not there. He} 
hid himself down here when the other men 
vent away—it was so warm! and then he 
could go when he pleased, and see “er there,” 
and the other, when they were asleep. Mr. 
Gurney enticed him to whisper how he 
managed it; and then, with an air of silly 
cunning, he showed a little square trap-door 
in the wall, close by the floor, through which 
he said he passed. It seemed too small for 
the purpose ; but he crept in and out again. 
On the other side, he declared, was Mrs. 
Wharton’s cellar. It was so. Far distant as 
the glasshouse seemed from her house, it ran 
back so far, the cellar running back also, 
that they met. No time was lost in sending 
round to the cellar; and, by a conversation 
held through the trap-door, it was ascertained 
that when Mrs. Wharton’s stock of coals was 
low, that is, in summer, and before a fresh 
supply came in in mid-winter, Middleton 
could get in, and did get in, almost every 
night. When he did not appear, it was only 
because the coals covered the trap-door. 

Who shall say with what satisfaction the 
ladies watched the nailing up of the trap- 
door, and with what a sense of blissful com- 
fort they retired to rest henceforth? Who 
shall estimate the complacency of the good 
clergyman at this complete solution of the 
greatest mystery he had ever encountered ? 





Who will not honour the courage and forti- 
tude of the ladies, and rejoice that their 
dwelling escaped the evil reputation of being 
a Haunted House? Lastly, who will not say 
that most of the goblin tales extant may, if 
inquired into, be as easily accounted for as 
that appertaining to the good Mrs. Wharton ; 
which has this advantage over all other ghost 
stories :—it is perfectly and literally true. 
CHIPS. 
A VOICE FROM A “ QUIET” STREET. 

Srr,—Your article in a recent number, on 
the subject of street music, was very good as 
far as it went. But I have this fault to find 
with it, that it leaves untouched a series of 
nuisances which are much more awful and 
heart-rending than those which it attempts to 
describe. Somebody must start up to be the 
Cobden of these abuses. Somebody must 
arise to put them down, or perish in the 
attempt. I venture to offer myself on the 
shrine of my suffering country. 

Three days ago, Sir, I returned to town with 
my friend and collaborateur, Jones. We are 
writing a three act drama of intense and ap. 
palling interest ; and have, for certain reasons, 
been spending a fortnight in Paris. On our 
return to London we agreed to pick out some 
quiet lodging where, undisturbed by the roar- 
ing of cabs and omnibuses, we might continue 
our work without molestation. For this pur- 
pose, we fixed upon one of the streets running 
from the Strand to the river, which by their 
quiet air and secluded appearance, invite the 
attention of the passer-by, and seem to pro- 
mise an eternal repose. It may not be 
generally known that in some of these streets 
—I allude, of course, to Craven Street, Norfolk 
Street, Cecil Street, and their parallels—grass 
actually grows. In Cecil Street we secured a 
convenient two-pair front; and, moving in 
there with our carpet-bags, indulged in dreams 
of the suecess which we were about to achieve. 
We drew out the career of the ruffian, killed 
him at the end of the third act, made puns 
for the comic characters, wept over the 
suffering heroine, and determining to set to 
work betimes the next morning, went to bed 
early. 

Well, Sir, no sooner had the breakfast 
things been cleared away, and we were engaged 
upon the opening scene—a chorus of Peasants 
and Peasantesses, I need hardly say—than we 
were alarmed by a frightful noise outside the 
window. It was impossible to continue our 
work while it lasted, so I went to the window 
to see what was the matter. Will it be be- 
lieved ? Three individuals were standing on 
each other’s heads, and from each of the arms 
of the topmost, two infants of tender years 
were suspended. A mob of butcher boys, 
servant-maids, policemen, and other unem- 
ployed persons, were shouting with rapturous 
applause around them. The imminent peril 
of our melodrama demanded that we should do 
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something vigorous. Weaccordingly sent out 
the servant-of-all-work, as a deputation, with a 
shilling, and a request that they would “move 
on,” as there was a gentleman in the house 
afflicted with lumbago. It had the desired 
effect—the donative, not the message—and 
we thought we were :vee. 

Fallacious hope ! 

We had scarcely set to work again, and 
had got one of the peasants in the drama upon 
his knees, offering a rose to his beloved, and 
pointing to a distant cottage on the Rhine, 
when a more terrible noise invaded our ears. 
This time it was a “ Punch,” to which a retired 
half-pay officer and his family in the first-floor 
front are partial, and which had come, by 
their express orders, to perform in front of 
the house. The habitués of this kind of exhi- 
tion, gathered round in dense array to witness 
their favourite performance, and there we 
were, stopped again for a full half-hour. But 
everything must‘ have an end, and the 
“Punch ” at length departed amidst our sup- 
pressed maledictions, With difficulty, indeed, 
was my heroic friend Jones prevented from 
rushing out and administering a kick to the 
dog Toby who, with a pipe in his mouth, had 
added ten-fold to our agony, and contributed 
to the horror which, for my part, I have 
always felt for precocious animals. 

Well, Sir, we had no sooner congratulated 
ourselves on the termination of this disgraceful 
scene, when an individual habited in a Turkish 
garb came into the street, to swallow a sword 
and to balance a walking-stick on his copper- 
coloured nose. Neither sixpences, nor shillings, 
nor protestations, could get rid of this infernal 
Oriental, who—in perfectly good English— 
informed us that he had not been that way 
for a whole fortnight, and that he really must 

erform. It was in vain that we requested 

im to retire—if not to his own country, and 
the smiling babes he had left behind him 
either in Damascus or in Houndsditch—at all 
events, lower down the street. He was in- 
exorable, and for full twenty minutes large 
pebbles and other heavy articles seemed to 
disappear down his capacious throat, and 
were brought up again before our reluctant 
eyes. 

He was succeeded by a Hindoo chieftain 
who danced the national war-dance, howling 
at the same time the national war-song—upon 
a deal plank, two feet square. 

I shall not prolong this painful subject much 
further. At half-past one, we had a Fan- 
toccini ; at three, a performance of Ethiopian 
serenaders ; at four, a select band of Scottish 
youths, to execute the fling ; interspersed at 
intervals with barrel-organs, organs upon 
wheels, brass bands, violinists, flute-players, 
and every other kind of known and unknown 
musicians. Now, Sir, just to show you the 
effect that these accursed artists have had 
upon one of the most promising dramatic 
pieces of the season, take this passage as I 
find it written in my MS. :— 
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Bertram. Beloved Anna, cast not upon me that 
contemptuous look. The false Ferdinand loves 
thee not. Oh! say, charmer, wilt thou be mine? 


Anna (sobbing tenderly). Curse that Turk !! 


I could put up with barrel-organs. I could 
bring myself to suffer, almost without re- 
pining, under “Lucy Long.” I could even en- 
dure “ Trab Trab.” But to be molested with 
these Punches and Eastern performers is too 
much for me. To watch one of these Abo- 
rigines (I suppose I ought to say an Aborigo) 
tearing his hair and making pretence to 
munch his enemies; to hear the particulars 
of the last half-dozen burglaries and murders 
shouted under my very nose ; to listen to a 
man and six small children bellowing at the 
tops of their stentorian voices that they have 
not partaken of food for three days, and are 
ready to drop down with exhaustion. All this 
is too much for me. It occasions, in the 
sensitive mind of a melo-dramatist, a degree 
of phrenzy that makes him ready to tear his 
hair, like the Aborigo; to yell, like the 
whooping Indian; to drop down, like the 
fatherless and motherless children and their 
exhausted but strong-voiced parents. 

Is there no law, Sir, to protect these un- 
happy streets from the vagrants who infest 
them? No international treaty to compel 
Oriental nations to keep their jugglers and 
|euriosities to themselves? No untenanted 
|patent-theatre where Punch and Judy, and 
Fantoccini, might find a secure retreat ? No 
policeman lying in ambush in a larder, ready 
to spring out upon the offenders ? 

My mind is made up. I shall take a 
lodging in the most cab-frequented street that 
I can find, and compose my master-piece 
there. 

Even as I write, and the shades of evening 
| are stealing upon me, I observe an individual 
advancing slowly out of the Strand with a 
huge drum and a fife. Two other miscreants 
are following him, wrapped up in large great- 
coats. <A secret presentiment tells me that 
|the wretches are about to throw off their 
great-coats and stand upon their heads in 
front of my window. I can, consequently, 
write no more, but must remain, 

Sir, 
Your very obedient and afflicted Servant, 
Joun Situ, Dramatic Author. 


Cecil Street, Strand. 
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